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TO THE READER. 

Drawings irom nature are, or 
ought to be, held in higher estima- 
tion than the mere efforts of fancy, 
though finished by the first of mas- 
ters ; it is therefore to be hoped that 
the following pages will not be con- 
sidered the less interesting, when the 
reader is informed that the character 
of Mr. St. Paul is faithfully deline- 
ated from an oral tradition of the 
authot's maternal grandfather re- 
specting an “ old cousin,” ' from 
b 2 whom 
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whom he derived considerable estates 
in Yorkshire; and is meant, at the 
same time, as a record of what many 
country gentlemen were nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

The place where this “ ancient 
worthy ” resided was ’not certainly 
any way resembling “ Nafifierton 
Abbey” but merely entitled to the 
epithet of “ hall,” from its superi- 
ority to the neighbouring cottages, 
and the undoubted antiquity of the 
occupying family. 

The Abbey is nevertheless no ima- 
ginary structure, but may be yet 
seen at Watto::, near Beverley ; and 
is introduced, because, from neglect, 
its buildings, pictures, and furniture, 

seem ' 
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seem in suehyi rapid state ol decay, 
that most probably before the pre- 
sent century has half expired, it will 
be merely said of tliem, as Virgil 
says of Troy, 

Fuit Ilium ii& ^loiia." -E\. jl 

The story itself is acknowledged 
to be fictitious : and, excepting some 
part of the St. Paul family, the 
dramatis fiersonce” are taken from 
the world as it goes.” 

The funeral rites and other cere- 
monial observances brought forward, 
have been almost invariably kept up 
by the. author’s maternal connexions; 
and however singular they appear to 
tiie soucuern inhabitant:! of ‘Great 
a J Jbrilain, 
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Britain^ may still be witnessed in 
many counties of the north. 1 

For the extraordinary adventures 
in Cochin-China, no apology is offer- 
ed, more than that there is no such 
thi ng as fixing limits to the absurdity 
of people professing such a prepos- 
terous doctrine as that of transmi- 
gration of souls. 
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From this fail* union, not of sordid gain, 

But merit similar and mutual love, 

True sou ice of lineal viitue, sprung a tram 
Of youths and virgins : 

Around their worthy parents goodly rose 
These gen'rous scions. Wi st. 


• B less me !” exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
liam St. Paul, “ what a miracle* is 
about to happen ! — If rrjv eyes do not 
strangejy impose upon me, your ‘ old 
cousin's ’ confidential follower,* Kestcr 
Hilton, has opened the gate leading to 
is 4 the 
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the kitchen ; and I declare he has en- 
tered our premises, and is hobbling al#ng 
the gravel walk.” 

Mr. William St. Paul, in this in- 
stance, seemed to require ocular demon- 

% 

stration to convince him of his wife’s 
accuracy, for he threw down his book 
and hastened to the window. — “ It is 
Kester assuredly, my dear,” said he, 
and he carries something strongly re- 
sembling a folded letter. His appear- 
ance here is truly a miracle, for, as far as 
I can recollect, neither 4 my cousin ? nor 
any of his household has come within 
our gates these eighteen years.” 

Never since I entered them cer- 
tainly,” resumed the lady, “ and that is 

very nearly eighteen years ago. Kester’s 
* , * 
present approach, love, I hope will con- 
vince you that the mark of respect which 

I with 
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I with such difficulty prevailed upon 
y%u to pay to the memory of Mrs. Betty 
St. Paul, by putting on black for her. 
has been reported to the old gentleman, 
and not given the offence you appre- 
bended.” 

“ I never gave him any cause to be 
displeased with me,” said Mr. William. 

“ He thinks,” continued the lady — 
or, if you please, I will make this 
amendment to my speech — did think 
differently. Your marriage with me, 
the child of a family brought in with 
the Hanoverian Succession, was to his 
Jacobite feelings the most mortal of of- 
fences; and I must not flatter m/self, 
notwithstanding the sapguine hopes I 
will ajlow Kester’s appearance at first 
inspired, he can ever pardon it!’ 

n 5 “ Whatevei 
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“ Whatever he might or may think,” 
returned Mr. William, “ I must repeatf, 
I never gave any just cause for his dis- 
pleasure. Guardians, thank Heaven ! as 
my dear father* Jived till I was more 
than of age, I wanted not — advice I ne- 
ver once thought of asking on a subject 

% 

like "my marriage, where, if in any case, 
a man ought surely to act for himself; 
besides, so trifling was the intercourse 
existing between our venerable relative 
and my father, and such the extraordi- 
nary temper of the former, that, had 1 
felt disposed to solicit his sanction to 
my union with you, the observance of 
such a form would have been more likely 
to offend than the neglect of it. — ‘ What 
does the -lad mean,’ I dare say he would 
have exclaimed on my application, ‘ by 

troubling 
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troubling me on the subject of his mar- 
riage ? — my interference could alone be 
interpreted into a tacit acknowledgment 
of him as my intended heir — a nption I 
by no means wish to pncourage. My 
estates, Heaven be praised! are unen- 
tailed — I may now bequeath them to 

* 0 

Jack or Tom anybody — may give them 
to my sisters, to make puppies of them- 
selves with in their old age — may found 
an hospital for testy bachelors; and I 
will not deprive myself of this privilege 
by promise, or shadow of promise, to 
any living creature.” 

“ That somehow or other he was dis- 
satisfied with your marriage,” said Mrs. 
William St. Paul, “ is, however, plain, 
as he has never noticed you since.” 

“ And that I can rest satisfied* Without 
B 6 his 
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His notipe is quite as obvious ; for, dur- 
ing the time he has apparently forgotten 
me, I have been one of the most con- 
tented, happiest of mankind,” observed 
Mr. William, affectionately pressing his 
wife’s hand. 

*• Whether he feel more interested 
about you and yours in the year 84, 
than you suppose him to have been in 
(it), will be made manifest by unsealing 
this,” said Mrs. William St. Paul, pre- 
senting her husband with a letter which 
was brought in at that moment by a 
female servant. 

The packet was folded up in a form 
nearly square, appeared more bulky than 
an ordinary epistle, and was superscribed 

in a large old-fashioned character — “ To 

• , « 
Mister IVilliam Saint Paul , at Marion . ” 


“ The 
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“ The shield bearing three cross .cross* 
letfc. with a leopard’s head tor their crest/' 
remarked Mr. William, looking on the 
seal, “ would have announced this as a 
missive from Napperton Abbey, though 
we had not been eye-witnesses of its 
bearer.” 

It is not to be supposed that the asto- 
nished pair paid so much respect to the 
armorial bearings of their ancient house, 
as to hesitate breaking the wax on which 
they were impressed. 

After the performance of this indis- 
pensable ceremony, two inclosures pre- 
sented themselves; one contained two 
black enamelled mourning -rings, in- 
scribed — “ J Kliz. Samt Paul , oh. 10 th 
Sept . 1784, /E. 84;” within the other 
was written as follows* : — 


KINSMAN 
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“ KINSMAN AND FItlEND, 

“ It hath pleased the almightie 
Disposer of events to deprive us of our 
worthie sister and companion Elizabeth, 
who changed 'this life, we truste for a 
better, according to the date expressed 
on the rings herewith forwarded, and 
which I crave you and your wife (un- 
known) will accept, and weare in me- 
morie of the defunct. 

“ The sorrowful event above men- 
tioned has caused a vacancy in my 
house, which I would right willinglie 
supplie by one of mine own name. 

“ You must not hence infer I am 
quite so doting, though in my ninetieth 
yeare, as to think of matrimonie — that 
is altogether out of the question. Kins- 
man, it As to you I look for the occupier 
of the emptie chair at my table, which, 

, , understanding 
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understanding that you are the father 
of &ight or nine children, you may 
perhaps afford me, without ‘seeming to 
yourself to sustain a very serious priva- 
ion. 

“ If, after dulie considering what is 
above said, you think fitting to intrust 
to me and my surviving sister Mary 
one of your young people, forward to 
me, at your leisure, the respective Chris- 
tian names of youre several sons . Your 
first-borne, if you thipke good, may be 
named among them ; but I would not 
desire to move him from the house 
which must one daie be his own; for if' 
my memorie doe not mislead me, I think 
your Marton estate, liable to a certain 
dowrie to, your widow* is intailed upon 
your heirs-male lawfully proceeding. 

“ With heartie good wishes for the 

health 
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health and welfare of you all, I rest 

your loving cousin, 

“ Christopher Saint Paul. 

“ Dated, from 4 the Abbey of Napperton , 
October the 'seventh ( N. S. ) 1 784.” 


“ I suppose, my dear love,” interro- 
gated Mr William, “ you will agree 
with me as to the expediency of com- 
plying with our venerable relative’s re- 
quest, and that the sooner wc do so, the 
better he will be satisfied with us ?” 

A tear dimmed the lustre of Mrs. 
William St. Paul’s dark eyes, but it did 
not render them or their owner less ad- 
mirable or valuable in the sight of her 
husband — it was Jhe unequivocal testi- 
mony of ^maternal tenderness, which 
could not be suppressed at the idea of 

parting 
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parting with one of her offspring, even 
to' a situation promising eventual per- 
manent advantages, and those at a dis- 
tance from his native home not exceed- 
ing two short miles. 

“ The world,” cried Mrs. William, 
“ and probably, in the end, our own 
family, would blame us if we neglected 
this opportunity of cultivating the friend- 
ship of your old relative ; therefore, much 
as it unquestionably will cost our feel- 
ings to allow an almost stranger to 
; teach the young ideas’ of our child 
* how to shoot,’ 1 suppose we have no 
other alternative than compliance.” 

You consent, then,” resumed Mr. 
William St. Paul, “ to my answering 
this unjooked-for communication affir 
matively ?” 


Another 
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Another cloud partially obscured the 
bright eyes of the anxious mother. 

“ Of one thing, my dearest love,” said 
Mr. William, “ you may rest assured, 
that ‘ the ideas’ of our devoted child will 
not be encouraged ‘ to shoot’ incorrectly 
in the soil into which it is to be trans- 
planted; for ‘ my old cousin ,’ with all 
bis eccentricities, is invariably allowed 
to be a careful cultivator of the moral 
virtues ; and, though personally adverse 
to the Brunswick dynasty, allows his 
dependents to pray for them, and serve 
them with all due loyalty.” 

“We must certainly oblige him,” ob- 
served Mrs. William — “ his cannot be 
long the ‘ house of bondage’ to which- 
ever of our childrep he may select ; and, 
after jdl, we may have — nay,” added she, 

with 
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with a more lively tone and elearer'eye, 
u must (for your cousin owns to ninety) 
have the training of those * shoots' in 
which we are so naturally and deeply 
interested.” 

Mr. St. Paul opened his writing-desk, 
whilst his lady rung to order Kester 
Hilton whatever refreshment he might 
prefer during his necessary sojourn in 
the servants’ hall. 

“ The old gentleman went away the 
moment he delivered his letter,” said 
the female who answered the bell. 

“ 1 am sorry for it,” exclaimed Mr. 
and Mrs. William St. Paul in almost the 
same breath — “ 1 fear he will consider us 
a very inhospitable set.” 

“ He most likely, ip this precipitate, 
retreat, obeyed the commands of liis 
master,” remarked the gentleman ; " for 

if 
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if you obs .rvc, my de. , '^r ‘ old cousin' 
on!v requests me to ‘ ward' to him 
‘ at leisure ’ tiie “ narr.: of our several 
sons.' i will not he v. ver keep him 
lorn* in .susp'M.sc as to ( r intentions, 
for to-morrow shah put him in possession 
of them. ’ 

The snceoedir / evening was scarcely 
long cm ;; !i, in the opinion of our affec- 
tionate pa: tuts, to allow time for the 
eompe ‘ ‘ ' >f the important letter, 
wilier ua following day was most 
probably to tix the fate and fortune of 
one of their beloved children, perhaps 
sign the sentence of his banishment m m 
tiie paternal roof for many a long, long 
year. 

Several sheets of paper vrere torn to 
atoms, flung out of the window, or com- 
mitted to the flames, before Mr. Vv iliiam 

St. 
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St. Paul could frame a letter to his rftind 
— one was written in a style too abject, 
another was not sufficiently expressive of 
gratitude. 

“ The next attempt,” ;»t length ex- 
claimed the writer, “ shall, I am deter- 
mined, be the final one:” so it proved 
— it gave birth to the following sen- 
tences : — 


“ To Christopher Saint Paul, Esq. 

Nupperton Abbey. 

“ DEAlt 81 H, 

“ We feel truly gratified by 
your affectionate proposal of incorpo- 
rating one of our beloved children into 
your domestic circle, and trust that 
whichever of them you think proper to 

select 
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select will prove invariably anxious to 
serve and oblige you, at all times and in 
all things, to the utmost of his power. 

“ We have four daughters and five 
sons, all (and- I flatter myself we are 
truly grateful to the Almighty for such 
an inestimable blessing) healthy, active, 
and, as far as we have been able to re- 
mark, well-tempered and disposed: the 
names of the latter are William, George, 
Charles, Mathew, and Rodney ; the eld- 
est of them is sixteen, the youngest 
four ; the intermediate three in a regu- 
lar gradation of two years each from 
their elder brother. 

“ Whenever you may feel disposed 
to receive your intended protege , he 
shall be ready to attend ; and you will 
add to the obligation we already feel, in 

pointing 
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pointing out the mode by which you 
would choose him to be conveyed to 
Napperton Abbey. 

“ We sincerely condole with you and 
your worthy sister on the lamented de- 
cease of Mrs. Elizabeth St. Paul; and 
with many thanks for your obliging 
memorials of that afflictive event, sub- 
scribe ourselves, 

“ Yours, gratefully and affectionately, 

“William St. Paul, 

“ Margaret St. Paul.” 


A boy of fourteen, the only male ser- 
vant retained at Marton, was the bearer 
of this epistle. The interval which ne- 
cessarily elapsed between his departure 
for and return from Napperton, seemed 

tediously 
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tediously protracted; it was passed, as 
may be expected, by Mr* and Mrs. Wil- 
liam in anticipations as to the result of 
their letter, and conjectures which of 
their sons would prove the object of 
their aged cousin’s choice. 

“ The lot will not fall on George for 
a certainty,” said Mr. St. Paul, smiling; 
“ and I should not wonder if the inclu- 
sion of that name in our list do not damp 
our good cousin’s inclination to increase 
his family.” 

“ I should feel the same apprehen- 
sion,” returned the lady, “ did not the 
name of Charles tread close upon its 
heels: if the latter had luckily been 
coupled with James, its effect would 
have been magical enough to influence 
the old gentleman’s choice irresistibly.” 


" As 
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K As it is, I think,” said Mri Wil- 
liam, “ it will insure master Charles’s 
election.” 

“ And I shall rejoice,” resumed Mrs. 
St. Paul, “ if he be preferred to Matt 
or Rodney : poor fellows ! they are too 
young to either feel or see the necessity 
of cheerful acquiescence in the humours 
of their old-fashioned cousins.” 

“ Matt has assuredly a certain stiff- 
ness of opinion, which will not bend 
very readily to what he may consider 
an unreasonable yoke,” was the remark 
of Mr. St. Paul : “ but,” continued he, 
“ wherever our relative’s choice may tall, 
we must rest satisfied ; for I have unre- 
servedly yielded him the privilege of ap- 
propriating to himself whichever of our 
£ olive branches' he may think proper.” 

In 


VOL. I. 


C 
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In due time a second formally-folded 
epistle from the ancient squire of Nap- 
perton Abbey made its appearance. It 
expressed the writer’s satisfaction with 
his “ goodc cousin's" ready attention to 
his proposals, and nominated “ Mathcxc" 
as his intended inmate. 

“ I have a righte wonderous prejudice 
in favoure of his name,” wrote the old 
gentleman — “ it has bcene borne by 
manic whose memories I hold in highe 
regard — by one, moreover, whose judi- 
cial fame and uprightness were honour- 
able to the age which gave him birth ; 
my deceased father remembered him 
well : I allude to sir Mathew Hale, 
some time lord-chief-justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. I pray Mathew St. Paul 
may walk in his waies. What say you, 

goode 
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goode cousin, to our training him to the 
lawe ? By the blessing of God you may 
then live to be the father of a lord-chief- 
justicc, or a serjeant-at-lawe at the least. 
But of this, the youngsters future desti- 
nation, more when we meet, which I 

would wish to be with all convenient 

• • 

speed — if you please, to-morrow. 

“ My age will be apologia suffi- 
cient for this seeming haste — I have 
not time to indulge what Horace en- 
titleth * spent fongam? in a word, I 
wish to see as much as I can of my 
intended 

Here a word was erased, which Mr. 
and Mrs. William St. Paul landed to 
have been “ heir the w riter had sup- 
plied its place with a repetition of the. 
term “ inmate 

I am, y6u sec/’ continued the ve~ 
v V nevable 
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nerablc squire, <c a sanguine old mortal 

in my plans and procedures. 

“ As your wife lias not yet scene our 
old-fashioned abode and its no less old- 
fasliioned occupants, she may as well 
witness the surrender of Mathew to our 
guardianship, L c. if sh? can refrain from 
such manifestations of sorrow at parting 
from him as may possess the young 
man with a notion she is leaving him in 
the power of savages. Of this you will 
be the fittest judge, and must act accord- 
ingly.” 

The natural inference to be drawn 
from this letter was, that the old squire 
of Nappcrton Abbey expected his juve- 
nile protege to be conducted to the 

■ place of his destination by his # parents, 

* 

and with this arrangement they deter- 
mined to comply. 

“It 
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*• It is now time,” said Mr. William, 
“*to announce to our family the loss we 
are about to sustain.” 

“ Poor Matt!” sighed the mother, 
“ I fear he will bear the information 
with the least philosophy. I don’t know 

what is to become of him at Napperton 

• • 

Abbey, for I suppose companions of his 
own age will be inadmissible there.” 

The nursery was the scene of domes- 
tic assemblage; there Mr. William St. 
Paid declared the wish of his “ old cou- 
sin,'' and his own compliance. 

“ Which of us is to go ?" and — “ I 
hope I am not to leave you, papa?” 
were the immediate and general excla- 
mations. 

“ T^e worthy Mr. St. Paul has re- 
quested,” said the father of the surround- 
c 3 in<I 
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ing group, “ that Mathew may take up 
his abode at the Abbey.” 

At the first Matt hung his head, and 
manifested signs of' dissatisfaction with 
the arrangement; but in k few minutes 
his countenance brightened. 

“ Do you think the old gentleman 
will keep me a pony ?” said the little 
fellow ; “ if he docs, I'll ride over to 
Marton every day. Oh ! I shall like to 
go amazingly!” continued he, without 
v/aitir.g for an answer to his interroga- 
tion — “ Mr. St. Paul and Mrs. Mary 
are such comical old folks, I shall like' 
to see them — and then the Abbey, too, 
is said to be so full of curious tilings.” 

“ Old Betty Dry says there are ghosts 
in it,” exclaimed one of the elder girls 
— “ Ob, Matt, I am so sorry for you! 

I would 
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I would not live there for the whole 
world.” 

“ Why, I don’t care a pin for the 
ghosts,” replied Matt with great spirit, 
for I have heard papa*say a thousand 
thousand times, such things are only in- 
vented by silly old women like nurse 
Dry to frighten children with, and I’m 
sure papa would not have said so if he 
had not believed it to be quite entirely 
true.” 

A word from papa called every one 
to order; and after a solemn exhortation 
to Mathew, that he should endeavour in 
every thing to serve and oblige his good 
relations at Napporton Abbey, which 
was delivered in the presence of his bro- 
thers and sisters, he dismissed the cliil- 
• • 

dren to their beds. 

e 4 


Matt 
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Matt did not however sleep with Ins 

i 

usual soundness; the anticipated novel- 
ties he was to witness on the morrow 
occupied his mind too fully to alloy/ 
of uninterrupted repose: with the first 
dawn of morning lie was at the window, 
qnd never did day, to mortal concep- 
tion, “ coine on more heavily” than at 
this important period to our impatient 
youth. 

It was seven o’clock before papa’s 
voice in the passage announced that lie 
was up, and preparing for the little jour- 
ney to Napperton Abbey. Matt imme- 
diately opened the door, and presented 
himself fully equipped for mounting a 
galloway, borrowed for the occasion from 
a neighbouring farmer. 

At nine the horses were at the gate, 

and 
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and within a few minutes after that 
h3ur, papa, mamma, and Matt, were on 
their way to “ my old cousin's” 

I cannot say the conversation, during 
this short ride, was of the most lively or 
entertaining sort; on the side of Mr. 
and Mrs. William St. Paul it was con- 
fined to such advice as might be ex- 
pected to proceed from the lips of anxi- 
ous parents about to commit such a sa- 
cred trust as “ the training up of a 
child,” into the hands of persons pretty 
nearly strangers to them. 

Matt promised undeviating obedi- 
ence, but occasionally interrupted the 
parental orations by interrogatories re- 
specting his old cousins and their re- 
sidence. 

The time-worn turrets of tlte latter 
were soon in sight, and certainly never 
c 5 appeared 
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appealed with a more sombre aspect than 
at the present moment: the day was 
gloomy, the season late autumn, and 
the spirits of the approaching party by 
no means exulxerant. 

“ It is truly a gloomy prison-like 
place,” whispered Mrs. William; and as 
the gentleman addressed could advance 
nothing in contradiction of the assertion, 
he remained silent. 

Both parents mechanically looked to- 
wards Matt, to ascertain if possible the 
impression made upon him by surround- 
ing objects. Matt certainly and obvi- 
ously participated in the feelings of his 
lather and mother; but there was no 
opportunity for further remark, as they 
now perceived Kester Hilton apparent- 
ly watching their progress from a gate 
opening to an avenue. 


Whm 
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Where lofty walnuts form’d a lonely shade, # 

And sun scarce gilt the solitary glade, Westoa. 

and which led up to the habitation of 
the friends they were on the point of 
visiting. 




CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 


, The storied arras, source of lofid delight. 

With old achievement charms the wildcr'd Mght ; 
And, still with heraldry’s rich hues imprest, 

On the dim window glows the pictur’d crest; 

The skreen unfolds its many-colour’d churls. 

The carpet, blooming tlow’rs and bleeding hearts. 

Rogers. 


The edifice here designated Napperton 
Abbey had not formed more than a 
tenth part of the original structure, the 
ichnography of which was yet to be 
distinctly traced in an adjoining field, 
completely overspread with lines of foun- 
dation. The remains were sufficient to 


prove 
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prove the former magnificence o*f the 
place: they consisted of a long square 
pile, flanked at three of its corners with 
octagon towers; from an angle extend- 
ed an irregular line of* building, the 
lower part of which had in former days 
formed a cloistered communication with 
the main body of the Abbey, and the 
upper a dormitory. The whole, with 
the exception of a projecting Gothic 
window, richly sculptured with stone in 
the most vivid style, was erected of 
brick. 

The present principal entrance opened 
from the centre of the ancient cloister, 
which still retained its pointed windows, 
and was approached through a square 
court, of which one division formed a 
small bowling-green, and the other for- 
mal knots and parterres of flowers : the 

whole 
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whole was skirted by a venerable yew 
hedge cut into a variety of whimsical 
forms. 

Our equestrians were directed by Ives- 
ter Hilton, who followed them from the 
walnut avenue, to the court above men- 
tioned, where they alighted at what, 
in the vulgar phraseology of Yorkshire, 
is denominated “ a horsing- stone,” which 
for many a year had assisted the fair 
dames of Napperton Abbey in mount- 
ing and dismounting their palfreys, and 
beneath which was an arched shelter for 
the “ Cerberus ” who mounted guard on 
the outworks during the dreary season 
of night. 

The venerable proprietor of this an- 
tique mansion received his visitors at its 
principal portal with a smiling counte- 
nance; lie held out the “ right hand of 

fellowship ” 
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fellowship ” to Mr. William, patted - Ma- 
thew encouragingly on the head, and, 
according to the fashion of his day, sa- 
luted their female companion. There 
was sufficient of benignity in the aspect 
of this reverend personage to dispossess 

Mrs. William St. Paul, at the first glance, 
• • 
of every thing like prejudice against 

him, and to secure her from exhibiting 

such testimonies of sorrow at parting 

with Matt, as the old squire seemed, 

from his letter, to anticipate. 

“ Nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple,” was consequently the mental 
exclamation of the good lady ; and her 
son visibly participated in her feelings, 
for he followed his ancient protector 
along the passage with smiles of satis- 
faction. 

A delineation of the exterior of such 

a prepossessing 
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a prepossessing individual as old Mr. 
St. Paul, the reader iriay probably con- 
sider as bis due ; the artist will therefore 
endeavour to make his portrait correct, 
and as he draws “ from nature ,” flatters 
himself the likeness will be tolerably 
striking. 

The ancient squire had, in his juve- 
nile days, been full six feet high, and 
did not, even at ninety, fall far short of 
that standard: his person was yet good, 
and by no means destitute of grace: his 
face had the oval of the unfortunate 
Stuart family, with a high-raised aqui- 
line nose, somewhat pointed chin, dark 
penetrating eyes, and a particularly clear 
bro\*n complexion, with as few wrinkles 
as are generally perceptible on a face of 
sixty 'years’ standing. Ilis dress har- 
monized admirably with Iris venerable 
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figure, and gave him the appearance of 
a picture, in the costume of the earliest 
part of the last century, walking from 
its frame: his head was covered with a 
copiously-flowing peruke of auburn hair, 
and surmounted with a triangular cocked 
hat : the embroidered ends of his neck- 
cloth extended to the bottom of his 
waist, and the width and shortness of 
his coat-sleeves displayed a shirt beauti- 
fully plaited, and confined at the w r rist 
with large sparkling gold buttons. 

He walked with a firmness rarely to 
be seen at an advanced period of life, 
and seemed to carry a gold-beaded canc 
more for ornament than use, which was 
particularly striking, as he preceded Mr. 
and Mj;s. William along the passage 
leading to a room, the walls of*which 
were covered with portraits of the Eng- 
lish 
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lisli monarchs down to Anne Stuart, 
and the iloor with painted canvas, che- 
quered in imitation of black and white 
marble. Here they were received by 
Mrs. Mary St. Paul, a lady, allowing 
for difference of sex, the exact counter- 
part of her brother. 

In strict conformity with ancient hos- 
pitality, a profusion of refreshments, con- 
sisting of ham, tongue, marmalades, and 
fruit, accompanied by mead and spiced 
wine in silver goblets, was immediately 
presented. 

Mr. William very judiciously intro- 
duced a conversation respecting the his- 
tory and antiquity of the Abbey, and 
the impression its venerable aspect had 
made upon his wife. This was the sub- 
ject of all others most acceptable to the 
old spinster and her brother, who per- 
fectly 
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fcctly idolized the place of their nati- 
vity, and would not have exchanged its 
mouldering towers for the most sump- 
tuous palace. 

“ It was founded,” said the old gentle- 
man, “ during the time of the celebrated 
crusades in the rei^n of Richard Cocur 
<le Lion, by an ancestor of ours, whose 
personal infirmities prevented his at- 
tendance on the sovereign to Palestine. 
Fifty nuns, of the Gilbertine order, 
were placed in it, bound by the most 
solemn vows to offer up hourly prayers 
for the success of the holy wars. At 
the dissolution of religious houses, Hen- 
ry the Eighth granted it to sir Roger 

E , and by him, for the sake of the 

materials, it was condemned to imme- 
diste and entire destruction. Fortu- 
nately 
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nately the St. Pauls had yet estates in 
the neighbourhood, and the pious pos- 
sessor of them, at a very exorbitant 
price, purchased and preserved all that 
now remains of the originally exten- 
sive Abbey of Napperton. At it he 
took up his permanent abode, and since 
that period it has been the chosen, I 
may say cherished seat of our family ; 
and I trust,” added he, after a short 
pause, “ the name of St. Paul may yet 
flourish through many a revolving year, 
upon this consecrated, hallowed ground.” 

The enthusiastic speaker concluded 
with an energy that likened his last 
•words to a solemn invocation, and seem- 
ed so much affected, that Mr. William 
thought it amounted to an act.of huma- 
nity to interrupt him, by remarking that 

his 
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liis ivife Avould feel high gratificatio’n in 
going over the different apartments of 
the place. 

“ 'i'he shutters are open, Miuy?” said 
Mr. St. Paul. 

“ Yes, and Mary Johnson in waiting 
to attend our good cousins,” answered 
the aged spinster. 

“ Mary’s attendance shall be dispensed 
with for this time,” cried the master of 
the family, Avitli a lively smile, “ for I 
am determined to be the shcAvman my- 
self to-day.” 

lie then arose from his high-backed 
leather chair, resumed his cane, and with 
an air of infinite importance led the way 
through the cloistered passage to a large 
hall, lighted by the projecting Gothic 
window before mentioned, which yet 
retained many tolerable specimens of 

stained 
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staiited glass, exhibiting themselves in 
the forms of crosses , 1 mitres, and fre- 
quent repetitions of the crosslets and 
leopard’s head which constituted the ar- 
morial bearings of the founder and his 
lineal descendants. 

The walls were covered with scrip- 
ture pieces on canvas and panel, pro- 
bably designed as patterns for tapestry : 
Belshazzar’s feast, and queen Esther pe- 
titioning the Persian monarch for her 
oppressed people, were conspicuous for 
chaste execution and brilliant colouring. 

“ This room,” said the ancient cice- 
roni, “ was, in monastic times, a private 
refectory for the lady abbess of the 
house : here, as you will by and by ob- 
serve, we yet dine — the oak table is the 
same which has been in use for cen- 
turies.” 


From 
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From this hall they proceeded »to a 
spacious parlour .hung with tapestry, 
the subject of which was nearly con- 
cealed by a long series of family pic- 
tures. 

“ The portrait on panel at the upper 
end of the room,” said the guide, “ re- 
presents the pious Toundcr of this place: 
lie is, you observe, in complete armour, 
and yet it is recorded of him that he 
was a cripple from his birth. This, with 
some, impeaches the authenticity of the 
painting — to me it is a proof of how 
gladly he would have been habilimented 
as a warrior, and how severely he must 
have felt the infirmities which prevent- 
ed him being so. His immediate de- 
scendants hang, in regular succession, 
below him. 

“ At the bead of the party on the 

other 
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other side,” pointing to the right, “ you 
behold Francis St. Paul, who may .veil 
he entitled the saviour of his house, for 
he it was who stopped the V nndal rage 

of sir lioger JB , and whom icc have 

to thank for the interesting relics of 
Napperton Abbey. lie had large estates 
at Yarm, alias Yarum, in the North 
Riding of our county, several of which 
he alienated in order to recover posses- 
sion of this sacred and favourite spot. 
His son and three daughters arc in the 
line with him : the first was a beauty in 
her day, and an attendant at the gloomy 
court of queen Mary the First. 

“ The next series commences with 
my dear and right w r orthy father. I 
wish it may be justly reported, in after 
times, that I walked as regularly in his 
upright 'ways, as my wig and cravat 

testify 
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testify I have copied his attire. The 
likeness was admirable, and the picture 
considered one of sir Godfrey Ivneller s 
masterpieces. 

“ The matron to the left is my ho- 
noured mother, the younger females 
my sisters Margaret, Elizabeth, and* 
Mary. The artist who drew them seems 
to have been a pretty close imitator of 
sir Peter X^cly, which is evidenced by 
his affected attitudes and sleepy half- 
shut eyes. 

“ The little urchin in green, who com- 
pletes the family-party, is, or rather wan 
your humble servant and cousin, as he 
appeared some fourscore years since. — 
What think you of the little gentleman, 
sir Mathew, hey ?” interrogated thq old 
-squire. 

“ He’s a funny little fellow,” smiled 
vol. i. J> Matt, 
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Matt, “ and wears the prettiest coat I 
ever saw in my life : and the hat, mam- 
ma — why, I declare, it’s trimmed with 
^old !” 

“ I am glrfd you like them,” exclaim- 
ed the delighted Mr. St. Paul — “ faith 
I am heartily glac\ of it: I see my 
young cousin and I shall agree right 
well. Through life I have admired the 
fashions of my youth — there was in 
them a just distinction of ranks; the 
squire and the squire’s son might then 
be known without difficulty from far- 
mer John and his son ; now, I suppose 
there is not a man or boy in any of our 
villages but wears the same cut of coat 
with my lord and my lord’s heir. — The 
coat and hat that you have discernment 
enough to like, Matt, were made for 
me in London, by the young and ever- 

to- 
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to -"be -lamented duke of Gloucester’s 
tailor, and in them I sat to sir James 
Thornhill when he took my likeness: 
they are yet preserved — to-morrow you 
shall see them, shall he allowed the 
privilege of putting them on — ay, and 
were it not fo$ the sables in which 
respect to my recently-departed sister 
now clothes us, you should wear them 
too.” 

Mr. and Mrs. William St. Paul could 
not avoid exchanging a smile at the 
energy of their ancient friend, and the 
outre appearance which poor Matt would 
have been compelled to assume, had it 
not been for his mourning habit 

After Mr. St. Paul had done expa- 
tiating on the portraits, he called the 
attention of his auditors to q tolerable 
representation of the youthful David’s 
D 2 victory 
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victory over the Philistine of Gath, 
which he assured them had formerly 
ornamented the chapel of the house. 
Nor were the carpet (which occupied 

t 

little more than the centre of the floor) 
and the stuffed-backed chairs, enriched 
with tc golden fruit ami ever-blooming 
flowers,” passed over in silence. 

“ These,” observed the senior St. Paul, 
M are existing proofs, that however much 
their portraits encourage an opinion that 
the females of our family neglected not 
the adornment of their persons, yet they 
found time for the embellishment of 
other and more durable objects than 
themselves. I fear, my good kinswo- 
man, those of the next generation will 
not have monuments to exhibit* of their 
aunts’ and grandmothers’ industry like 
these chairs and carpets.” 


The 
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The next apartment visited was above 
stairs, and, in modern language, would 
have been denominated a drawing-room 
— at Napperton Abbey it was ycleped 
“ the south parlour” Its arras was in 
delightful preservation, and presented, 
in compartments divided by dark-brown 
wainscot, the history of Sampson, from 
the sacrifice offered by Manaoh and his 
wife, to the dreadful catastrophe in the 
banqueting-house at Gaza : in the con- 
cluding scene the designer had been 
particularly successful — Raphael could 
not have expressed horror and astonish- 
ment more naturally than they appear- 
ed in the countenance of a woman, from 
whose hands a knife is falling, with 
which she seems to have been dividing* 
a piece of fruit. 

The oaken pannels on the chimney 
d 3 side 
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aide of the room presented portraits’ of 
old Mr. St. Paul and his sisters at an- 
advanced period of life. 

A picture with two fox-hounds sur- 
mounted a narrow chimney-glass, ela- 
borately cut around the edges and 
mounted in a plain gold frame; the 
carpet and chairs, together with an an- 
tique sofa, denominated by the old gen- 
tleman a “ squab," were again present- 
ed, in proof that the ladies of former 
days allowed not their needles to rust 
in idleness*. 

From the south parlour they ad- 
vanced along a matted passage to the 
state bed-room. Its dimensions were 
the same as the great hall below, and it 
was lighted by a similar projecting win- 
dow : its ancient cabinets of inlaid Wal- 
nut with pannels of looking-glass, and 

its 
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its high chimneypiece* with a basso- 
relievo representation of the wise and 
foolish virgins, well cut in wood, de- 
servedly drew forth the admiration of 
Mr. and Mrs. William; and the elo- 
quence of their aged relation : the only 
remark of the letter on the high-cano- 
pied bed, of somewhat faded green vel- 
vet and tarnished lace, was, that Henry 
the Eighth reposed in it one night, and, 
for any thing he knew, might plan the 
destruction of the house whilst he found 
a safe and hospitable reception under its 
roof, as he was recorded to have done at 
Thomtonf Abbey, in Lincolnshire. 

Another 

f This chimneypiece is at Burton Agnes, the Boyntons' 
seat. 

t Vide Gent’s curious History of Hull. # 

D 4f 
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Another passage, of no extraordinary 
width, conducted to a' lofty and very 
spacious room, nearly surrounded by 
oaken presses of books. 

“ This,” cried Mr. St. Paul, striking 
his cane upon the floor, “ is the place 
which, of all others, I most venerate : I 
ran assured, by a well-read antiquary, 
that it contains the most perfect collec- 
tion of monastic books extant. 

“ Here you may peruse manuscripts 
in perfect preservation, which have fur- 
nished instruction to many a departed 
generation. 

“ Hook at this richly-illuminated mis- 
sal — its embellishments cannot be sur- 
passed by all the boasted efforts of mo- 
•dern art : it was a present to the abbess 
from Edward the Third’s queen, Phi- 
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lippa; portraits of herself and her nu- 
merous family lare beautifully depicted 
in the titlepage : and do but remark the 
peculiar delicacy and correctness of the 
characters in which it is written. 

“ The next presses contain the earliest 
specimens of the useful art of printing— 
‘ principes cditiones' sufficient to gratify 
the most rapacious book-fancier. The 
remaining eases are furnished with pro- 
ductions in various languages, and re- 
specting almost eveiy art and science; 
among them Matt will find the life and 
writings of his great namesake, sir Ma- 
thew Hale, whose example I shall use 
every endeavour to press upon his no- 
tice, as highly worthy of imitation. 

“ But I perceive, my good cousins, 
that your eyes wander towards the green 
d 5 curtains 
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curtains * at the extremity of the room : 
you fancy, I doubt not, that they con- 
ceal the images I worship ; for unques- 
tionably, like the rest of my neigh- 
bours, you suspect me to be a rank 
papist, and found your opinion on this 
condemning proof, that I attend not the 
parish church. My motives for this ap- 
parent neglect of religion are, and pro- 
bably will be ever confined to my own 
bosom : that I attempt not to influence 
others to act as I do in this instance, is 
plain, from the regularity with which 
my household conform to all the ordi- 
nances of the established faith of the 

country. 


* The ancient library, as well os other apartments 
here described, are pretty faithfully drawn from Wutton 
Abbey, though any one visiting it will look in \ain for 
the u green curtains” and u illujjiinated missal ” 
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country. I notice this more particularly 
at present, to prevent your indulgence 
of a notion that I shall endeavour to 
pervert or eradicate those religious prin- 
ciples which, as far as Ris tender years 
would allow, you have doubtless in- 
stilled into the. mind of my young 
charge; and at the same time I beg 
leave to assure you, he will never run 
a greater risk of offending me than by 
negligently performing the duties re- 
quired by his religious profession. 

“ But I must not permit even this 
serious subject to allow me to forget the 
* green curtains ,” continued he, at the 
same time withdrawing them, and ex- 
hibiting likenesses of king James the 
Second tmd his queeny Mary d’Este, and* 
their son. 

** These are not probably the idols 
D 6 you 
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you expected, though they are certainly 
representations I greatly respect. To 
the gracious sovereign you behold, my 
worthy father swore a solemn allegiance, 
and to the lineal descendants of the same 
monarch I cannot forget that, in the 
last moments of my departed parent, I 
vowed an unalterable fidelity.” 

As if to prevent further remark on 
the pictures just exhibited, or the decla- 
ration the sight of them had occasioned, 
he turned to others of a very different 
description, which occupied vacancies 
between the bookcases. 

“ This Lucretia,” remarked the old 
squire, “ is universally admired for beau- 
ty of colouring and expression of coun- 
tenance, though, till very lately, such 
was the delicacy of my virgin sisters, it 
has not been publicly shewn; yet, for 
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liiy own part, I think the redundant 
charms of Adonis’s companion, near the 
door, an infinitely more indelicate dis- 
play.” 

The ringing of a bell, which Mr. St 
Paul informed his visitors announced 
the serving of dinner, put a stop to far- 
ther progress through the house; this, 
however, was no very serious loss, for it 
would only have shewn the inconveni- 
ent intricacies, almost labyrinths, of an 
ancient country mansion, and conducted 
the explorers to spacious sleeping-rooms, 
which, though furnished with many 
comforts, exhibited not a single modern 
luxury. 

“ You see,” observed the master of 

this curious place, as. they descended the 

% 

principal staircase, remarkable for no- 
thing 
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thing but its ponderous oak bannis- 
ters and dark-coloured steppings rubbed 
bright — “ you see we country folks, in 
defiance of town practice, continue to 
take our principal meal at noon. For 
the extreme lateness of the fashionable 
dinner-hour I never could .satisfactorily 
account; the arrangement unquestion- 
ably originated among the commercial 
part of society, anxious for a long morn- 
ing in which to transact their business ; 
and, as such, I should have thought it 
not very likely to be adopted by the 
higher classes, who pretty generally af- 
fect a sovereign contempt for every thing 
connected with trade, except when ne- 
cessity drives them to the city in pur- 
suit of a wealthy wife.” 

Such a repast crowned the board as 

might 
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might be expected from the old fenglislr 

ft 

notions of Mr.’St. Paul and his sister. 
Eels of extraordinary length and thick- 
ness (the produce of the Abbey ponds), 
a noble sirloin of beef, txnd a capacious 
plumpudding, were conspicuous objects. 
The madeira £\nd sherry of modern 
days were looked for in vain ; their 
place was supplied by genuine home- 
brewed October, foaming in silver tank- 
ards, in one of which, the old gentle- 
man’s favourite, commonly known in 
the family by the epithet of “ the squire's 
pin* tankard floated a toast well pow- 
dered with grated nutmeg and ginger. 

To 

* The pin tankard of former days took its name from 
ci row of jicgs placed within it at equal distances, by 9 
which the draughts of the diiVcrent drinkers trere regu- 
lated. Such a one is still preserved •in the author’s 
.family. 
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To the dinner succeeded a dark blue- 
and-gold china bowl of punch, prepared 
by the experienced hand of Ivester Hil- 
ton, whose peculiar skill in combining 
its sweets and sours was proudly dwelt 
on by his ancient master. The punch- 
bowl was flanked with pipes and to- 
bacco; nor were the ladies forgotten — 
mead and sack were presented to them 
in small round silver cups, introduced 
by the name of tumblers. 

Mr. St. Paid soon brandished his 
weapon, as he denominated his pipe, 
and this seemed the signal for the de- 
parture of the females, as Mrs. Mary 
immediately rose from her chair, and 
leaning on the arm of her cousin’s wife, 
, proceeded as rapidly as rheumatism 
would allow to the low parlour. 

“ Women 
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“Women always take flight* at the 
first fire,” a jdke Mr. St. Paul never 
failed sporting the moment he was left 
to the enjoyment of Ins pipe and the 
converse of his male visitants, was scarce- 
ly uttered, before the party was increased 
by the arrival of a gentleman named 
Sharkem, who was the principal attor- 
ney of an adjacent market-town, and 
had for some years been the legal 
adviser to the owner of Napperton 
Abbey. 

As this important “ limb of the law” 
will make his appearance pretty fre- 
quently in the course of the present 
drama, a delineation of his person, and 
some few particulars of his secret his- 
tory, may not be eousidered improper 
or unacceptable; but we must not so 

far 
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far fail in respect to him, as to give 
them at the end of a chapter. 


CIIAP- 
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CHAPTER HI. 

-A mail 

That hath a mint of phrases in his brain — 

One whom the music eChis own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony — 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have chosen as an umpire of their mutiny. 

Sll A K ESI’ F.A It L» 

JMr. Sharkcm rose not in stature to the 
middle height of men, which was more 
particularly observable from the exten- 
sive circumference of his body ; his face 
was of an amplitude such as might be 
expected from the dimensions of his 
person, and only remarkable for width 

of 
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of mouth and deep-sunk grey eyes, over 
which the lids had mostly the appear- 
ance of being half-shut ; hairs, white as 
snow, but very thinly sown, crowned 
“ the temples of his head,” and his gait 
was of that hobbling description which 
testified of muscles a little stiffened with 
the gout. 

For his present affluence he was not, 
like many of his wealthy neighbours, 
indebted to his ancestors — almost every 
thing he possessed being the product of 
his indefatigable industry. II is father 
was a little farmer, oppressed at once 
by an exorbitant landlord and a nume- 
rous family, and incapable of doing any 
thing more for the latter than educating 
them at the village school, and appren- 
ticing them, oit the easiest terms, to such 
trades as suited their inclinations. 


Our 
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Our lawyer^at the age of fifteen, was 
taken into the office of a neighbouring 
attorney, and in lieu of the fee usual in 
such cases, was to act in the humble 
capacity of groom and fbotboy during 
one half of the time for which he was 
articled; but his ipaster soon discovered* 
him to be a lad of too much promise to 
be employed in such menial services, 
and consequently advanced him to a 
desk in his own private office, long be- 
fore the expiration of one half his clerk- 
ship. 

The world, with its usual charity 
where every thing is left to conjecture, 
attributed this sudden exaltation to cer- 
tain professional secrets which had ac- 
cidentally fallen to thp knowledge of 

•0 

the young man, and which his principal 
was bribing him to preserve ; nor did 

these 
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these’ suspicions die away when, on 
’'Sharkem’s admission as' an attorney, he 
was announced as partner in the busi- 
.ness of his patron. 

In a short time, the death of the se- 
nior solicitor threw the whole business 
into young Sharkem’s hands, together 
with a legacy of five thousand pounds. 
From this period his fortune rapidly in- 
creased : estate after estate fell in to him, 
from the inability of the mortgagers to 
pay either principal or interest ; muck 
va! liable property was purchased by him 
at a low price, from the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of having money ready to 
advance to the needy or extravagant at 
a short notice; his wife also brought 
him ten thousand pounds ; he succeeded 
likewise to several lucrative appoint- 
ments in the town, and connected with 

the 
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the county, where he resided. * In a 
few words, at the season when 1 have 
thought proper to introduce him at 
Napperton Abbey, he was universally 
esteemed a very rich man, and likely to 
leave his children (of whom lie had 
three) much more affluently appointed 
than many a noble lord whose estate 
-extended for miles, and whose pedigree 
(if you woidd credit the genealogical 
tree) could be regularly traced back to 
the flood. 

Age, experience, and profession, had 
united to endue this great man with 
such a degree of self-command that it 
was but very seldom he allowed his 
countenance to present a faithful index 
of his feelings; on his pretent entree 
into the great hall of Nappertonr Abbey 
it did, however, certainly db so, for ne- 


ver 
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ver was, amazement more legibly written 
on human face than * it appeared on 
Sharkem’s, when he beheld the compa- 
nion of the venerable squire. 

The long-peFsevered-in nonintercourse 
between the St. Pauls of Napperton and 
their namesakes of Marton, accounted 
very naturally for the astonishment thus 
manifested by Mr. Sharkem; and had 
it been unaccompanied by something 
which, to Mr. William, betrayed an air 
of disapprobation, lie would not have 
attended to it particularly. What tend- 
ed to strengthen * his interpretation of 
the attorney's looks was a recollection 
that popular opinion ascribed his atten- 
tions to the old bachelor squire to mer- 
cenary motives — nay, even to a hope of 
succeeding to the whole of his extensive 
estates ; nor were these apprehensions 

banished. 
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baijished, though the person who ex- 
cited them exclaimed — “ Well, my dear, 
worthy, excellent friend, this is as it 
should be; I am truly, extremely, ex- 
cessively gratified, rejoiced, and delight- 
ed to see it. Mr. William St. Paul, I 
congratulate you, from my soul congra- • 
tulate and give you joy,” 

The clouds exhaling from Mr. St. 
Paul’s tube of best Virginia, not to men- 
tion bis decaying eyesight, interfered 
with bis ocular observation of the legal 
gentleman’s approach, but his hearing, 
which was pretty accurate, from the late 
exclamation, gave him notice of the per- 
son who advanced, and also told him 
that Sharkcm regarded Mr. William’s 
reception* at Napperton* Abbey in # the 
light of declaring him to the jvorld as 
his heir — a notion which he wished not 
VOL. I. E to 
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to encourage, for, amidst the many ex- 
cellent traits in the old worthy’s charac- 
ter, he had one incorrigible foible, which 
was, to confine within his own bosom, 
as long as life remained, the name of 
the person whom he meant to succeed 
him at Napperton, or indeed the way in 
which lie designed to dispose of his fine 
estate there. 

* At the period when he made up his 
mind to incorporate into his family one 
of his young cousins, he had privately 
considered the circumstance was likely 
to give rise to a public opinion that the 
boy adopted must necessarily be design- 
ed for his successor, and probably esta- 
blish a similar hope in the family of St. 
Paul. of Marton ; and this he determined 
to discountenance in two different ways, 
first by training his protege to some 

profession, 
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profession, and then by a private expla- 
nation with iiis cousin William. 

The reason for this mental reserva- 
tion on a subject where suspense was 
sure to create anxiety in those whose 
consanguinity made them naturally look 
forward to the doihains of Napperton 
Abbey, may still (without having re- 
course to any thing very far fetched) be 
traced to motives far from dishonour- 
able, nay, on the contrary, fraught with 
the tenderest humanity : he wished not, 
as he had repeatedly said to his sisters, 
to inspire hopes which, in the end, cir- 
cumstances might induce him to disap- 
point, and therefore was determined, in 
his lifetime, never to specifically point 
out his heir, excepting to the person 
who should make his will. 

That Sharkem knew these to be the 
1 ; 2 sentiments 
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sentiments of Mr. St. Paul, is as certain 
as that the old gentleman nourished 
them : this being the case, the speech 
which the artful man of law seemed to 
intend as congratulatory to Mr. William, 
we cannot, I am afraid, ascribe to any 
very worthy motives, and may be ex- 
cused, if we presume it designed to elicit 
from the venerable squire that which 
might dash from the hand of his rela- 
tion the cup of hope when nearly at his 
lips: that it produced something bor- 
dering on this strong figure is unde- 
niable, for, in answer to it, Mr. St. Paul 
said — “ 1 know not whether you will 
consider my cousin William as a proper 
object for congratulation, when you hear 
tint I am about to rob bin! of one of 
his sonr., whom I have prevailed on him 
to entrust to my care. Observe, how- 
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over, friend Sharkem,” and lie sedmed 

by "the direction ®f his eye to wish this 

part of his speech might be attended to 

by Mr. William St. Paul — “ observe, I 

do not intend to train tliQ youngster a 

tine gentleman, but merely educate him 

for some respectable profession, in which, 

• « 
if he acquit himself to my satisfaction, 

and I live long enough, I shall assuredly 
feel it a duty to forward him to the ut- 
most of my power.” 

“ You arc so considerate, so good, so 
kind, so ” perfect , probably the bar- 

tering solicitor was about to add, had he 
not been interrupted by the old gentle- 
man’s offering him some punch, with 
this remark: — “ But perhaps you will 
not venture on it, for I know you have 
not dined?” 

“ At any other house,” returned the 
E 3 solicitor. 
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solicitor, “ I would certainly refuse; but 
your punch, my dear, worthy, hospi- 
table friend, is so tempting ! so capital ! 
so superexcellent ! there is no possibility 
of resisting .it — though, to be sure, I 
have not dined; we who are in business 
cannot cat at your rational hours, or 
certainly, certainly we should adopt 
them.” 

“ I am told,” resumed the old-fashion- 
ed squire, “ that though your very fine 
folks have their table covered for what 
they call dinner at six or seven in the 
evening, yet, in truth, they eat their 
heartiest meal at noon, under the new- 
invented title of lunch ; and I am told, 
too, that some of your most delicate 
ladies can then apply pretty actively to 
the 'told sirloin and the bottled porter, 
though, at dinner, they would be shock- 
ed 
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('il beyond expression to have so vulgar 
a thing’ upon their plate as beef, or a 
tankard of sound October at their lips.” 

“ True, specifically, exactly,” cried 
Mr. Sharkem ; “ the satire is just, is 
admirable. Hut all this time I have ne- 
glected inquiring after your dear, ami- 
• • 

able, inestimable sister. How is the ex- 
cellent lady, Mr. St. Paul ?” 

“ Quite as well,” returned the squire, 
“ as one can expect, under the united 
pressure of age, rheumatism, and our 
late loss.” 

“ It was indeed a loss — a deplorable 
privation,” resumed Sharkem, with a 
becoming gravity, and his eyes nearly 
shut — “ we were so afflicted at it ! we 
did so cojnmiserate you,! Mrs. Sharkem 
has not, I believe, yet ventured on*visit- 
li 4 ing 
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ing Mrs. Mary St. Paul; but she has 
many and just apologies and excuses: 
my gout has required such daily, hourly, 
nay, I may say unremitting attendance; 
and then our. pet, our little Frances, has 
been ill; and last, though not by any 
manner of means least, she was so afraid, 
so apprehensive of unintentionally re- 
newing your good tender-hearted sister's 
sorrow by her natural condolements.” 

The subject was too painful to the old 
gentleman’s feelings for him to allow of 
its being long dwelt upon ; he therefore 
changed the conversation to what he 
conjectured (and he was correct) was the 
real occasion of Mr. Shark cm's present 
visit. 

“ Pray, Mr. Slmrkcm,” interrogated 
he, “ are you yet in possession of the 


terms 
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terms which the lessees of the Napper- 
ton Holme estates propose for the re- 
newal of their expiring term ?” 

“ They sanguinely flatter themselves 
— they hope, my dear, considerate, wor- 
thy friend, that you will not object to 
renew at the old rent,” said the attor- 
ney ; “ and indeed, indeed, good sir, the 
present times are such — we have, you 
know and are aware, scarcely recovered 
from the shock of the American war — 
that 1 think it would not answer to ask, 
or demand, or expect any very consider- 
able advance; and then they are such 
old, such very old tenants, Mr. St. Paul, 
and have paid their rents so punctually, 
so cheerfully !” 

“ It is far from my intention to op- 
press,” returned the old squire, * but I 
cannot forget, the advantages which my 
v 5 tenants 
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tenants have derived during their long 
leases, and the different price of lands 
now and in the year sixty-three: in 
short, Mr. Sharkem, I expect an ad- 
vance of ten pea- cent, on the late rental.” 

“ My dear, good, excellent neighbour 
and friend,” resumed the solicitor, “ you 
are, I fear, exorbitant — you will excuse 
me, pardon me: you know 1 am, I 
ought to be on the side of the poor te- 
nantry — But you are acquainted with 
my way.” 

“ I shall certainly expect the advance 

proposed,” cried Mr. St. Paul, with a 

peremptory tone; 46 lord II ’s and 

sir F. B ’s tenants pay infinitely 

higher, I am certain, and we do not hear 

them utter a single murmur.” 

* 

“ Yon know the best undoubtedly, 
assuredly, worthy sir,” replied Sharkem, 

“ far 
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“ far therefore be it from me to dictate 

• 

or advise. I shall duly and specifically 
report your ultimatum, and recommend 
and press compliance with it. The 
leases, of course, are to* be for the term 
or continuance of twenty-one years, as 
usual with your, family ?” 

“ I have no objection,” answered Mr. 
St. Paul, “ though I fear those who suc- 
ceed me will; but I have the wish to 
die with the character of a good land- 
lord; at any rate, it will occasion my 
being regretted, though 1 held my si- 
tuation in life well on to a century — 
perhaps a rather unreasonable portion of 
time, compared with the general allot- 
ment of years.” 

“ Dear Mr. St. Paul/’ said the lawyer, 
** you, of all men living, have least rca- 
f. 6 son 
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son to doubt of posthumous respect ami 
reverence : when the world is deprived 
of you , the loss will be incalculable, 
irreparable/’ 

Mr. Sharkem now rose to take leave, 
and we need not doubt that he went off 
in high good-humour, ns he had realized 
five hundred pounds by his bargain wiih 
the squire ; for no less a sum had been 
previously offered to him for a renewal 
of leases, if procured under an advance 
of thirty per cent. 

At four precisely Mrs. Mary sum- 
moned the gentlemen to tea, which she 
still retained her spinster’s privilege of 
making: it was presented, as the highest 
of compliments, in the old lady’s favour- 
ite hluc-and-gold dragon china, which 
•^.siuvdly, in the present rage for an- 
tiques 
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tiques of that description, would have 
been considered vastly cheap at live* 
guineas the cup and saucer. 

At five o’clock, the horse which was 
to convey Mr. and Mrs. William St. 
Paul to Marten was, according to their 
order, at the gatp. 

The parting scene between Matt and 
mamma fell infinitely short in the pa- 
thetic to what might have been reason- 
ably expected on a lirst separation, the 
secret cause for which may perhaps be 
traced to a private lecture which master 
Mathew received from his papa, in which 
he failed not to remind him that he was 
far too big a boy, too much of a man, 
to think of crying after mamma. Mam- 
ma also was restrained by what she oh- . 

served, 

h This price was actually nfftrsd at Scarborough foe 
drapon china. 
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served, duriii'X her short visit at the 

4 

Abbey, of the characters of the truly 
venerable Mr. St. Paul and his sister. 

Taciturnity prevailed until they had 
ridden for the space of five minutes 
from the walnut avenue, when Mrs. 
William remarked — “ Matt, I think, 
when he becomes accustomed to the 
change, will be very comfortable.” 

“ He may be,” replied her husband, 
“ if his ‘ stiffness in opinion ' do not in- 
terfere with any of our worthy, though 
certainly eccentric * old cousin's ’ long- 
cherislied prejudices.” 


Cl JAP- 
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CHAPTER* IV. 


hen nurs’d with skill, what tempting fruits appear i 
F/en now, sagacious foresight points to show 
A little bench of heedless bishops here, 

And there a chancellor in embryo. 

•Sn i: ns ton k* 

About half-an-hour after tlie departure 
of Mr. and Mrs. William St. Paul from 
the Abbey, Kcster introduced an elderly 
personage, whose exterior would have 
appeared singular to eves lar more ex- 
perienced than those of Matt; his name 
was Sympson, though he was mostly 
designated, by the privileged stjuire 

of 
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of Napperton, “ Old Six-and-eight- 
pcncc." 

“ This gentleman and you, sir Ma- 
thew,” said Mr. St. Paul, “ must be 
better acquainted ; in a few words, you 
will henceforth appear in this family 
in the characters of pupil and tutor. — 
Sympson,” continued he, “ I delegate 
to you the charge of reading ‘ Coke 
■upon Littleton ,’ &:e. &c. all which will 
be found in the sixth press of the li- 
brary, with this youth. Master Ma- 
thew, you I recommend, by a guar- 
dian’s privilege, to listen to this your 
preceptor with reverence, and consider 
him (as indeed he is) duly qualified to 
instruct you in the profession you are 
doomed to follow.” 

Sympson took a copious pinch of 
snuff', and bowed assent. Poor Mathew 

said 
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said nothing ; but I suppose his silence 
was interpreted favourably, as Mr St. 
l’aul, waving his hand to Kester, who 
stood in the back-ground with a back- 
gammon-board, desired him to approach. 

In a few minutes our venerable friend 
and his visitor had their men arranged 
in battle array, and began rattling tin? 
dice. 

“Aces!” exclaimed Sympson. 

“ Six and ace !” returned his antago- 
nist; so the game commenced: whilst 
it is continuing, we will enter into a 
few particulars of Sympson’s history, 
and give a rough delineation of his per- 
son, which probably inay not be unin- 
teresting to my readers, who will doubt- 
less wish to receive all possible informa- 
tion respecting the man from whom old 

Mr. 
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Mr. 'St. Paul intend . . Matt to derive 
the rudiments of his legal information. 

James Sympson was the son of a 
country gentleman of small landed pro- 
perty, who resided in a village adjacent 
to Nappcrton, and had always been on 
a very intimate footing with the St. 
'Paul family. At the age of sixteen or 
seventeen he was placed in an eminent 
attorney’s office, and studied so success- 
fully, that at twenty-one he had laid in 
a very unusual stock of professional 
information. After creditably going 
through the proper forms of admission 
in London, he returned to his native 
village, and never surely had young 
man a better prospect of success. 

But poor Sympson, reader, had a fault 
— who is there among us that can lay 

his 
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liis hand upon Lk, heart and say he has 
not ? — his fault, too, alas ! was of such a 
nature, that notwithstanding the best of 
introductions, “ troops of friends,” ex- 
tensive information, unquestionable pro- 
bity, general esteem, his office, within 
one little year” from the commence- 
ment of his practice, was the least fre- 
quented of any solicitor’s in the county : 
in fact, he was terribly addicted to the 
bottle, and whenever an opportunity 
offered, inebriated himself to a most 
shocking degree. 

In vain his relatives and friends re- 
monstrated — in vain they foretold the 
blight which must mildew his fair pro- 
spects; he promised well, but, alas! 
performed not — his propensity was too 
strong to be extinguished. 

Beggary stared him in the face, and 

be 
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he wbuld indeed have been completely 
ruined, had it not bean for the benevo- 
lent interference of Mr. St. Paul and 
some of the ancient friends of his family. 
At Nappertori Abbey, in particular, he 
was invariably received with friendly 
cordiality — there he always acquitted 
himself well ; in truth, the venerable 
squire would not allow him to do other- 
wise, for his potion of liquor, whether 
ale, wine, or punch, was always meted 
out, and on no account was he allowed 
to exceed it. 

Backgammon was a favourite amuse- 
ment with old Mr. St. Paul, and as 
Sympson also {fayed it, he went for 
that express purpose three or four times 
in the course of each week. He was 
about twenty years junior to his patron, 
and his countenance, even at an ad- 
vanced 
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y^nced age, was extraordinarily prepos- 
sessing ; it presented, in profile, a strong 
resemblance to bis most gracious ma- 
jesty king George the Third, and could 
not have failed making* an invariably 
favourable impression, had it not been 
mostly besmeared with an intolerable 
quantity of Scotch snuff; such indeed 
was his passion for that “ titillating 
dust," that, not satisfied with the largest 
box, he had a waistcoat-pocket lined 
with tin properly fitted up for its recep- 
tion : his pinches, too, differed as much 
in quantity as they did in frequency 
from those of his rivals in this delicate 
method of consuming tobacco, for, ge- 
nerally speaking, he extravagantly re- 
galed his nose with half a handful at a 
time. 

It may be guessed how this liberality 

would 
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would bronze bis face; but I defy the 
most fertile imagination to conceive the 
state of his wardrobe, which, if it had 
been scraped, would have furnished half- 
a-dozen * moderate- sized snuff-boxes ; 
and yet, after all, his clothes were not 
sufficiently masked by this facing, to 
prevent the most transient observer from 
perceiving they had been shaped by Mr. 
St. Paul’s operator in cloth ; indeed, to 
let yon into a secret, they had been 
really worn by the old squire, as Symp- 
son invariably succeeded to his cast Sun- 
day suits when they were about a year’s 
standing. 

But we must dwell no longer on this 
original f, the backgammon must close, 
for Kester summons to the hall— the 

cold 

* Spoken metaphorically, of conr.-c. 
f The author well remembers him. 
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•cold beef and roasted potatoes are wait- 
ing. 

As Matt was yet considered in the 
light of a stranger, for this one evening 
he must be indulged with eating his 
apple-tart and new milk along with his 
old cousins and their guest. At this lie 
was on all accounts highly delighted, 
and on none more than because he sail- 
guinely interpreted it into a proof that 
lie should not retire earlier than the rest 
of the family; and as he was to sleep in 
a light closet adjoining to Mr. St. Paul's 
lodging-room, would consequently have 
a neighbour when he took possession of 
his new apartment: this neighbour I 
suppose Matt considered as a spell 
against the “ elves and fairies’ of the 
place; for whatever bravery the Tittle 
hero had shewn when liis sisters men- 
tioned 
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Honed the Abbey ghosts, he had yet 
too much nursery legend floating on his 
brain to have the smallest doubt of their 
existence. 

Poor Matfs conjectures and hopes, 
alas ! proved erroneous, for the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Mary Johnson, was called 
to attend him to his petite logo a very 
short time after he had finished his 
repast. 

The matron was not very well calcu- 
lated to appease his childish fears, for 
she firmly believed that nuns without 
heads, hahl-pated friars, and many 
equally terrific appearances, kept their 
vigils pretty frequently within the walls 
of the Abbey, and attributed every creak 
of the ancient wainscot, every motion of 
the old tapestry or the crazy casements, 
to some supernatural agency. 


Luckily 
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Luckily no explanation took place 
between the credulous old lady and her 
juvenile charge; probably the latter 
thought himself too much a man to ac- 
knowledge liis apprehensions, and Mary 
was too humane to run the risk of terri- 
fying the poor child unnecessarily. 

With the last ray which fell on the 
eyes of Mathew from the retreating 
housekeeper’s candle, departed all the 
poor fellow’s resolution— he trembled 
most exceedingly, covered himself en- 
tirely with the bedclothes, and had not 
pride come to his relief, would have cer- 
tainly called the old woman back. His 
agitations were not, however, of a long 
duration' — the drowsy god soon routed 

them, and lulled him to that sweet re- 
« • • 

pose which ever lights upon the lids *of 
innoeence. 

vol. i. F “ Son 
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Bon soir, dear boy !” I cannot for- 
bear exclaiming. 

After Matt had retired from the hall, 
and whilst Sympson was quaffing his 
apportioned quantum of punch, the ve- 
nerable squire opened to his companion 
his views and designs respecting the re- 
cently-imported member of his family. 
Six-and-eightpence, as may be sup- 
posed (for he possessed a truly grateful 
heart), waf ready to declare that every 
exertion should be used to sow the seeds 
of sound law in the mind of his pro- 
posed pupil. This, though highly ac- 
ceptable, did not give Mr. St. Paul half 
the gratification he received from his vi- 
sitor’s unsolicited declaration, that Matt 
was the exact image of the picture “ in 
grten,” in the “ low parlour .” 

“ Do you think so? do you think 

so?” 
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so?” exclaimed the squire. “ Egad, 
Sympson, I believe you are right. Yes, 
yes — Mathew has certainly somewhat of 
the same cast of features. To-morrow, 
when you conclude your initiatory lec- 
ture, you shall compare him with my 
portrait — ay, and you shall see him at- 
tired in the same costume.” 

Sympson looked incredulous, for he 
knew not of the favourite suit’s ex- 
istence, and he did not suppose a fac 
simile to it, from the village tailor, could 
be so rapidly completed ; but he ex- 
pressed not his opinion, and, according 
to his usual practice when doubtful what 
answer to return, had recourse to his al- 
ready-commemorated snuff-pocket. 

Mr. St. Paul smoked oije solitary pipe 
after Sympson quitted him, and during 
f 2 its 
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its continuance mentally soliloquized 

much to the following effect : — 

“ Matt certainly resembles our family : 
if I find the likeness still more remark- 
able when he. is dressed for comparison 
to-morrow in my antique green-and- 
gold habit, I shall be breaking through 
my resolution by nominating him my 
successor here. But, hang it ! that will 
not do either: poor boy! it might be 
his ultimate ruin; for I have observed 
through life, that not one of your as- 
sured expectants in a thousand turns 
out well — they scarcely ever apply to 
those studies which might properly fit 
them for their station in life ; their con- 
stant prayer is for the death of those 
who detain their inheritance from them, 
and’ when the tiresome old dog is off, 

they 
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th&y cannot consent themselves with 
dancing over his grave, but curse him 
for having made such a late retreat. — 
Matt shall not know my present dispo- 
sition in his favour — he shall study the 
law, and I prognosticate he will rise in 
the profession ; at any rate, his legal in-* 
formation will qualify him admirably 
for the commission of the peace; and no 
character in the world can be more use- 
ful than a well-informed country justice.” 

With such contemplations working 
in his mind he lay down upon his pil- 
low, and they produced, as might natu- 
rally be expected, visions in which little 
Matt performed a principal part — he 
saw the armorial bearings of the St. 
Pauls waving over the woolsack # of a 
lord -high -chancellor of England; no 
wonder he arose from his bed more de- 
f 3 termined 
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termined than ever that the profession 
which Mathew’s name had suggested 
should be that in which he must posi- 
tively be initiated. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 


It was, L weene, a comely sight 
To see sae trim a boy. 

Old Ballad. 

-Alas ! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the hand of Scorn 
l o point his slow umnoving finger at ! 

Shakespeare. 

The visions which appeared to Matt’s 
imagination were not by any means of 

that terrific nature which might have 

• • 

been expected, when we recollect, the 
state of mind in which he went to sleep : 
the idea of the pony which he flattered 
F 4 himself 
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himself his old cousin would allow him, 
put to flight the whole host of ghosts 
and goblins; on this delightful hobby- 
horse he conceived himself mounted — 
on it he was indulging his baby-brother 
with a ride — on it he beheld himself 
journeying to Martort, the object of uni- 
versal envy. 

By seven in the morning he awoke, 
and in a moment bounded from his 
bed, and with the ardent curiosity inse- 
parable from his years, immediately un- 
closed the leaded casement to survey the 
prospect. 

As if to insure the continuance of that 
happy flow of spirits in which he had 
opened his eyes, it was not one of those 
dismal hazy mornings which too fre- 
quently forerun November’s drear ap- 
proach; on the contrary, the sun was 

Hsing 
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jjsing amidst an almost cloudless sky, 
and gilded the* half-leafless trees, the 
sombre evergreens, and a generally 
gloomy-looking water which flowed un- 
der arches through the ’Abbey, with a 
brilliance rarely observable in the latter 
days of autumn. . 

A robin carolled his soft harmonious 
lay from a distant buttress; its little 
voice was certainly an evidence that 
summer had gone by, but at the same 
time the distance whence the song was 
heard cheered the mind with an as- 
surance that winter was not yet near 
enough to necessitate the sweet warbler 
to chirp for his daily meal at the open 
windows of our dwellings. 

There is something in scenes like this 
which rivets the attention of many of 
all ages, who would pass unheeding by 
f 5 a gayer 
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a gayer prospect ; even Mathew, young 
as he was, surveyed it with such fixed 
attention, that he perceived not Mr. St. 
Paul’s entrance into his apartment until 
he touched him on the shoulder. 

He was soon equipped for descend- 
ing to Mrs. Mary’s parlour, where they 
breakfasted. The meal was obviously 
hurried over by the old gentleman, 
which being contrary to his general cus- 
tom, I can only ascribe to his eagerness 
for introducing Matt into the library, 
or his anxiety to behold him arrayed in 
the green-and-gold suit which Kester 
Hilton had on the preceding night re- 
ceived positive orders to have well aired 
against the morning : both these impor- 
tant points were accomplished within a 
quarter of an hour from the conclusion 
of the morning repast. 

The 
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% The clothes, even to the laced hat, 
fitted to admiration : the old squire was 
so delighted with the child’s appearance, 
and, more than all, with the striking 
likeness he now bore to his own portrait, 
that, according to his former apprehen- 
sion, it was with* difficulty he repressed 
expressions respecting his intended heir, 
which would have been highly favour- 
able to Mathew’s chance of succession; 
he was probably prevented by hearing 
the housekeeper talking to Sympsou 
whilst she was conducting him up stairs. 

“ Six-and-eightpence never pleased 
me better, in the whole course of our 
long acquaintance,” said the squire to 
his humble friend Kester Hilton, “ than 
by this early attendance, this obvious 
readiness to enter on his new charge. 
Tell Mary Johnson he dines with us 
[■' 6 to-day; 
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to-day; and take care, Kester, that hL 
tankard foams with the best stuff in 
your cellar, and make some little ad- 
dition to our accustomed allowance of 
punch.” 

Matt had barely time to inquire the 
reason for the appellation of “ Six-and* 
eightpence,” and hear it was bestowed 
by Mr. St. Paul, in allusion to a fee of 
that amount which, in his day, was not 
considered below the notice of the law 
gentry, before the bearer of the title en- 
tered. He could not restrain a smile, as 
he glanced his eye over Mathew in his 
extraordinary habit. 

Instead of smiling, I fancy, reader, 
you or I should have burst into an in- 
voluntary fit of laughter: whether we 
should have been justified in this breach 
of good manners, I appeal to Hogarth’s 

celebrated 
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Celebrated print of “ Evening” where 
the little fellow, who is receiving chas- 
tisement from a vixen sister, presents 
an exact counterpart (with the excep- 
tion of the cockade) of Mathew St. 
Paul in the costume of his old cousin's 
youth. 

-As it never once entered into the 
head of Mr. St. Paul that his idolized 
green-and-gold suit could be regarded 
by any one in a ridiculous light, Symp- 
son’s smile was laid to the score of ad- 
miration ; and this was decidedly proved, 
when the last-mentioned gentleman ju- 
diciously exclaimed — ■“ Ah! my friend 
Christopher St. Paul grown young again? 
or has his picture become animated, and 
steppeddown from the family-party ?” 

The display of Matt in his new clothes 
to Mrs. Mary and the other members of 

the 
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the Abbey family, seriously interfered 
with, though it did not altogether pre- 
vent, the young student’s introduction 
to the library ; little more indeed was 
done than a display of its ponderous 
folio volumes : this little, however, con- 
vinced Mr. Sympson, and raised a suspi- 
cion in the bosom of the old squire, that 
Mathew had not yet reached an age 
when even the rudiments of so intricate 
a study as jurisprudence could be sown 
in his mind with any thing like a cer- 
tainty of their taking root. Mathew, 
as might be expected from his tender 
years, was in reality far more interested 
in his “ green-and-gold ” attire, than 
with sir Mathew Hale’s likeness, or the 
numerous pages that succeeded it in his 
valuable works : he had yet, poor inex- 
perienced boy ! to learn the ridicule at- 
tached 
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tiched to any striking deviation from 
the modes of the day — yet to contend 
against the laugh of his former school- 
fellows and contemporaries. 

Sympson attended on *the following 
day, but made little more progress with 
his juvenile pupil than he had done on* 
that preceding it ; the sight of the tre- 
mendous volumes he produced caused 
a heartache in Matt, which nothing his 
tutor could advance seemed able to al- 
leviate. 

“ Dear sir,” exclaimed the boy, in the 
simplicity of his heart, “ it is quite im- 
possible, in all my life, to get through 
these monstrous books. Ovid, nay, tiie 
Greek Testament, where I had to turn 
over my lexicon for every word, , was 
not half so frightful — they would have 

had 
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had an end, but these, these never, never 

can” 

The law preceptor came — Mat was 

closeted with him day after day during 
« 

the succeeding week, but not a page 
could they get through with attention : 
'the moment Sympson turned his head 
another way, the careless pupil was go- 
ing back to the copperplate frontispiece 
of the work before him ; even the 
“ green-and-gold ” habiliments which he 
was sentenced to wear until a new suit 
of black, in the same form, should be 
completed at the tailor’s, by degrees lost 
their charms, and Matt secretly pined 
for home, and wished himself again in 
company with his playmates at Marton. 

Sunday completed the poor lad’s dis- 
gust with the regulations of Napperton, 

for 
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Ibr on that day, dressed in his gay ap- 
parel, he was ordered to appear at divine 
service in the parish church. The con- 
gregation were generally pretty early in 
their attendance; Matt did not arrive 
until they were mostly seated. 

Picture to yodrself, reader, a child of 
ten years old, clad in the extraordinary 
fashion of the early part of the last cen- 
tury : his coat was buttoned with jet 
from the neck to the skirt ; the laps ex- 
panded from his hips, as if upborne by 
a hoop ; the sleeves were so large as to 
exhibit his shirt nearly to the elbow: 
his fringed and embroidered cravat was 
exactly similar to that in which we have 
already introduced the old squire; his 
breeches reached not to his .knees; 
square-toed and high-heeled shoes, with 
brilliant buckles, ornamented his feet, 

and 
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and under his arm he carried a trian- 
gular cocked hat. Imagine this outrd 
figure proceeding through the middle 
aisle of a country church, followed by a 
grey-headed servant in dress almost as 
preposterous, and you will readily credit 
me, when I assure you that not a coun- 
tenance beheld them without exhibiting 
a grin ; even the parson, who had already 
mounted the desk, was obliged to have 
recourse to the sleeve of his surplice and 
a convenient “ hem! hem!” to conceal 
his risibility. 

Mathew fancied (his age and inexpe- 
rience will excuse him) that he could be 
nothing but the object of admiration; 
many others every day, who are volun- 
tarily far more ridiculously accoutered, 
deceive themselves in a similar way: 
look in the Bond-street of London, the 

Milsom- 
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Milsom-street of Bath, the Steyne of 
Brighton, and you will find examples 
ad infinitum. 

Matt’s agreeable delusion continued 
until the loud laugh and boisterous vo- 
ciferation of a crowd of boys whom he 
passed in the churchyard made him 
suspect that there must be something 
extraordinary, if not absurd, in his ap- 
pearance : this was decidedly proved by 
the exclamations of a considerable party, 
who pursued him more than half way 
home. Amidst the confusion of tongues 
a few truly provoking sentences occa- 
sionally reached his cars : — 

“ Lord, what a comical old-fashioned 
chap!” cried one — “ it must be Mr. 

Punch, as acted at B fair.”, 

“ I lay twopence,” bawled another, 

“ it’s 
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“ it’s the little count as dad saw at Yoi'k 
races.” 

“ Nay, marry,” said a third, “ it’s none 
else but maister Matt St. Paul. Why 
1 would not be made sike a seet on for 
all the old squire’s money.” 

• “ What fine fun we should have 
with him,” observed another, “ if he 
was to come to school in this tom-taw- 
dry pickle ! We would soon pick his 
leathers for him-— ha ! ha ! ha !” 

In the last speaker poor Matt recog- 
nized a schoolfellow, with whom he had 
been particularly intimate. 

It was in vain that Kester used every 
effort to restore silence and disperse the 
throng; his endeavours only excited new 
merriment and increased the noise. — 
Matt’s mind was quite in a ferment ; he 

longed 
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longed most heartily to turn round and 
§ive some of the ringleaders a sound 
drubbing; but then there were so many, 
and such a number of big fellows! — 
Luckily it was the village dinner-hour, 
which checked the progress of his tor- 
mentors, or most likely they would have 
followed him even to the gates of th6 
Abbey. 

" Oh, Kester !” cried lie, and he could 
no longer repress his tears, “ I cannot 
bear this — I will never put on these 
frightful clothes again. Do, do beg and 
beseech my good old cousin to let me 
be dressed like other boys.” 

Kester was sufficiently attached to 
the “ young squire ” (as he was already 

christened in the kitchen) to have un- 

• • 

dertaken his cause, could he hav *4 done 
so with any probability of success ; but, 

from 
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from a" long experience of his venerable 
master’s pertinacity on certain favourite 
points, he was aware that interference 
would, in the present instance, be un- 
availing ; all he could do was to endea- 
vour to reconcile the mortified boy to 
his singular clothing, by suggesting it 
was merely the novelty of his dress 
which excited notice, and that, in a 
Sunday or two, he would pass along 
uninterrupted. 

Mathew was so far from believing 
this, that he privately meditated a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Marton, at the hazard 
of his father’s displeasure, in preference 
to being exhibited again in Napperton 
church. 

“ Papa and mamma,” thought the 
little reasoner, “ will be glad enough to 
see me in their hearts, I know, whatever 

they 
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they may say at first ; and YVilliarfi, and 
George, and they all, will be quite de- 
lighted — and then I shall escape these 
great ugly books.” 

He was almost decided, but he re- 
solved first, as Kcster seemed to decline 
it, to state his grievances to Mr. St. Paul, 
and petition for redress. 

The old gentleman met him in the 
garden-court, and did not require words 
to inform him that his protege had met 
with some disagreeable occurrence — 
Matt’s ingenuous countenance displayed 
mortification in most legible characters. 

Explanation ensued. The squire pro- 
nounced Mathew to be a weak boy , for 
attending to what he considered the re- 
sult of envy at seeing him dressed as a 
gentleman’s son ought to be. Mattjndd- 
ly declared he would not go through 

what 
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what ‘he had done in returning from 
church that morning for the world. — 
Dinner put a partial stop to the dispute. 

At the usual time came old Sympson 
to smoke his Sunday-evening pipe at 
the Abbey : the offended squire was 
ready with his complaints against poor 
Matt; Six-and-eightpence charitably 
pleaded the boy’s extreme youth, and 
observed that he did not wonder at his 
bad taste in dress, when he called to 
mind he had not discernment enough 
to appreciate the delights arising from 
such an imposing study as the law. 

It was finally settled that time would 
reconcile the young gentleman to his 
clothing and his entertaining studies, 
and that the way to hasten this longed- 
for period was to accustom him, by daily 
use, to the former, and to smooth the 


passage 
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passage to the other by confining their 
present “ readings ” to the lives of the 
most celebrated civilians, which, whilst 
it afforded amusement, would most pro- 
bably inspire the youthful tyro with a 
desire of devoting himself to a profession 
by which so many have been elevated 
to the very pinnacle of human greatness. 

Matt was privately confident that time 
would not have any of this wonderful 
influence, but he had the policy to keep 
this opinion to himself. 

On Monday morning he rose from his 
bed before seven o’clock, and manfully 
resolved not to resume the obnoxious 
suit : be had observed the wardrobe 
where Mary Johnson deposited the 
things he ‘wore on arriving at Napppr- 
ton, and in those, let what would p* 5ve 
the consecpience, he determined to array 
vol. i. r, himself. 
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himself. He tried the doors of the prpss 
— they opened, but, alas ! not an article 
of his late raiment appeared : it would 
have been miraculous if any of it had 
been found there, for, by order of the 
benevolent squire, the whole had been 
presented to an indigent family in the 
village, the very day after Matt's as- 
sumption of his old cousin’s green coat. 
Thus, contrary to his resolves, the un- 
fortunate boy was compelled once more 
to dress himself as gentlemens’ sons ap- 
peared fourscore years ago. 

I cannot say much for the radiant 
smiles which illumined his countenance 
at breakfast; be had yet to attain the 
worldly art of wearing the sign of con- 
tentment written on his brow, whilst 
his heart swelled almost to bursting 
with directly contrary feelings. This 

gloom 
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gloom was not unobserved, though it 
passed unreproved, for Mr. St. Paul and 
Mrs. Mary regarded it as nothing more 
than a cloud which might be naturally 
enough expected to arise,* and would as 
naturally pass away, and be seen no 
more. 

Matt, it appears, had more decision 
about him than the old lady and gentle- 
man calculated upon, for, at the time 
when Sympson expected his attendance 
in the library, he was sneaking along, by 
the most unfrequented road, to Morton. 


CITAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


There’s one 

Has plac’d himself upon your sacred hearth, 
Beneath the dread protection of your lares. 

And sits mysteriously iu solemn silence. 

Thomson. 


It happened on the morning of the late- 
ly-recorded memorable “ hegira” from 
Napperton Abbey, that Mr. and Mrs. 
William St. Paul were conversing on 
the subject of their absent child, and 
congratulating themselves that they 
heard nothing contradictory to his ready 
domestication in the family of their old 


cousin. 


“ Bless 
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“ Bless me !” exclaimed Mrs. William, 
who lmd accidentally turned her eyes to 
a window commanding a view of the 
high road — “ Bless me! what oddity 
have we got here ?” 

Mr. William looked in the same di- 
rection with his wife, but, owing to an* 
intervening hedge, was too late to dis- 
cern more of the attractive figure ap- 
proaching than his cocked hat. 

44 He must be a dwarfish gentleman,” 
observed he, 46 or yon low quickwood 
could not hide so much of him. But 
he will emerge from the shade soon, for 
he is fast advancing to the sunk fence 
at the bottom of the garden, and must 
pass it, if he be journeying to the vil- 
lage.” 

He was not “ journeying to the vil- 
lage,” nor did he 44 pass the sunk fence 
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he opened the garden gate, and present- 
ed the well-known hut dejected counte- 
nance of their son Mathew. 

Mr. William arose with an air which 
threatened no very agreeable reception 
to the wayfaring boy, for, on seeing 
him unattended, he ’concluded he re- 
turned in disgrace, and had probably 
taken a French leave of the inhabitants 
of Napperton Abbey, and by so doing’ 
must have irreconcilably offended old 
Mr. St. Paul. 

44 I enter into your fears, my love,” 
said Mrs. William, placing her hand 
gently on her husband’s arm, 44 and con- 
clude with you, that the poor fellow has 
either offended or been offended.” 

44 Uecn cJj'c'ndcd ! Mrs. William,” 
cried papa — 46 it seems then that my 
parting injunctions made but a very 

slight 
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slight impression, for I charged him, at 
the risk of my everlasting displeasure, 

* not to be offended but, on the con- 
trary, to pay undeviating obedience to 
every wish and command of our old 

m/ 

con sin/’ 

“ Remember,” resumed mamma, with 
a supplicating look, “ the 4 stiff ness of' 
opinion' from which we anticipated an 
interference with Matt's settlement at 
the Abbey; remember, too, his youth 
and inexperience may have magnified 
some trifle into a serious grievance; he 
may yet be reinstated in the old gentle- 
man’s good graces — you must lie the 
mediator, William, dear William.” 

“ Our good cousin’s ‘ stiffness in opi- 
nion' will, I fear, render any thing I 
can do ineffectual,” said Mr. St. Paid. 
“ Far from attempting to mediate, I 
g 4 scarcely 
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scarcely know how to venture on visit- 
ing the Abbey without special invita- 
tion ; I set it down, Margaret, for cer- 
tain, that w t c have lost all chance of Mr. 
St. Paul’s favoftr — all my sanguine hopes 
are dashed to the ground, ‘ like water 
that cannot be gathered up again.” 

They every moment expected to see 
the delinquent open the door: he came 
not : this was confirmation strong of 
something being wrong. 

Mr. William, anxious to know the 
worst, proceeded instantly to an apart- 
ment detached from the house, and de- 
signated the “ school-room there he 
found Matt in his masquerade habit, 
seeking the protection of his paternal 
“ hires ” — -Anglibe, hovering over the 
dying embers of a fire, “ all melancholy 
musing.” He obviously shrunk from 

observation ; 
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observation ; whatever he thovght him- 
self, he seemed conscious of appearing a 
culprit in the eyes of his father. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. William St. 
Paul, “ and to what cause am I to at- 
tribute your appearance here?” 

Not without a faltering articulation, 
though with a firmness seldom met with 
in a childish offender, he ingenuously 
and without reserve commenced a nar- 
rative of the trials he had gone through 
— ■“ I could not, papa,” added he, “ I 
really could not bear to be so laughed 
at; and then I am quite sure I never 
could have got through all the mon- 
strous books which Mr. St. Paul wished 
me to read. I tried and tried, but could 
not understand them ; and you know, 
papa, it would have been very naughty 
G 5 


111 
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in me to pretend I read them, when I 
really could not.” 

When Mr. William looked upon his 

little boy’s extraordinary dress, he could 

not but regard it very likely to render 

him ridiculous ; he then called to mind 

what would have been his own feelings 
« 

in similar circumstances, and at a similar 
age : thus thinking, he mentally pardon- 
ed the little criminal, but he thought it 
not right to make a visible display of 
mercy’s “ ivory sceptre ” immediately; 
on the contrary, he assumed an auste- 
rity of air, and said — “ You are truly, 
as your old cousin named you, a very 
weak boy to act as you have done, and, 
for such an insignificant cause, offend so 
kind a friend as worthy Mr. St. Paul ; 
yov must therefore accompany me back 

to 
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to him, and by future obedience endea- 
vour to atone for, the past.” 

“ Oh, papa! papa!” cried Mathew, 
“ pray do not ask this of me — I cannot 
be happy at the Abbey .. Let Will or 
George go; perhaps they may like it 
better than I have clone.” 

“ At any rate,” thought Mr. William, 
“ I must go to Napperton, and without 
delay, otherwise I never can expect re- 
conciliation with ‘ iny old cousin .” 

Whilst he was thus determining on a 
visit to the Abbey, a servant announced 
the arrival of Kester Hilton. Mr. Wil- 
liam hastened down to receive him, al- 
most as eagerly as he would have done 
to his aged master. 

Kester was delighted to find the child 
safe at Marton. — “ He has put us iftto a 
strange fuss at the Abbey, I assure you, 
g 6 master 
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master William,” said the old domestic ; 
“ we have been dragging the ponds and 
ferreting into every hole and comer to 
seek him.” 

“ I shall take the ungrateful boy back 
without delay,” said Mr. William. 

“ That will be quite useless, sir,” re- 
turned Kester, “ for I know master so 
well, that I dare venture to swear he 
will never have him again.” 

“ I shall go, however, friend Kester,” 
exclaimed the disappointed father ; “ and 
if you think your master will not be 
displeased with your staying here till 
my return, I will thank you to do. so; 
for, if he should agree to Matt’s return, 
you can reconduct him to the Abbey 
very easily.” 

" To stay here till you come back I 
will readily Venture,” said Hilton ; “ but 

depend 
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depend upon it, sir, I shall receive no 
orders for taking* master Mathew home 
with me to the Abbey ; master abomi- 
nates runaways, and never was known 
to pardon one in the whofle course of his 

life. I do firmly believe that if old 

• 

Cerby the housc<Jog was to take off for 
a night, and lie’s a prime favourite, he 
would be hanged for his pains in the 
morning. 7 ’ 

In a few minutes Mr. William was' 
on horseback, and galloping on the road 
to his old cousin’s residence. 

“ I know, from your countenance,” 
said squire St. Paul, “ that the child is 
safe, and I am right truly glad of it, for 
he has given me more uneasiness in two 
hours than I ever felt throughout my 
long life ; but no matter — it’s over* and 
I hope I shall be no worse for it. What 

a foolish 
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a foolish lad he was, to act as he has 
done! Had lie but uttered one syllable 
significant of a wish to return to you, I 
would have sent him off the next mi- 
nute; I never, keep a creature in my 
house against their inclination.” 

Mr. William said every thing of an 
apologetic nature which might be ex- 
pected from a parent situated like him- 
self, and ended with observing that he 
woidd bring the young truant back 
again, and answer for his future good 
conduct. 

The squire would not hear a word of 
such an arrangement — “ No, no,” said 
lie, “ I am not a friend to compulsion — 
volunteers are my favourites ; besides, I 
have long detertnined never to readmit 
a deserter into my corps. But however, 
cousin William, to shew that I do not 

blame 
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blame or am offended at you in this dis- 
agreeable business, I am ready to make 
trial of another of your boys. What 
say you to trusting me with your young- 
est? perhaps I may find him more to 
my purpose than sir Mathew. As to 

my visions of woolsacks and lord-high- 

• ^ . 

chancellors, they must float away after 

the manner of all other air-built castles. 
Rodney, I think you call him, will be 
wax more likely to receive my impres- 
sions than could be expected from a 
boy often years old.” 

Mr. William expressed extreme readi- 
ness to comply with what he considered 
his old cousin’s kind and generous pro- 
posal, and determined, however trying 
it must prove, to give up his pet, rather 
than lose all chance of his family suc- 
ceeding to the demesne of Napperton. 

“ You 
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* You know me to be a sanguine 
impatient old fellow,” said the ancient 
squire, “ therefore, I need scarcely say, 
the sooner you send the little gentle- 
man the better.” 

“ Kester can bring him, if you please, 
sir,” cried Mr. William, “ for he will re- 
main at Marton till my return thither ” 

It was agreed, nem. con. and very soon 
after away rode our anxious father. 

Mrs. William St. Paul had been so 
hurried with the events of the day, that 
she had scarce time to reflect upon the 
sacrifice required of her, before she be- 
held her little darling mounted before 
old Kester, on Mr. St. Paul’s black horse, 
Sampson. 

Mr. William had hurried over the 
affair l of Rodney’s departure, under pre- 
tence of obliging Mr. St. Paul, but in 

reality 
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reality in order to spare his beloved wife 
from the generally lengthened tortures 
of separation. 


CHAP- 
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CIt AFTER VII. 


Won by their care, the lovely ohihi- 
Soon on his new protectors sin. I’d, 

With dimpled cheek and f\v so t’.iir, 

Through his thick cm's of <l«»\en hair. 

W ai, r i it c c OT T. 


Rodney, buoyant with a childish love 
of change, evinced not the smallest symp- 
tom of chagrin at his proposed removal 
from Marton; on the contrary, he was 
all impatience to see the horse rt the 
gate, on which lie was to ride before old 
lvcster to Napperton Abbey. 

The introduction of our young tra- 
veller 
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veller at the house of the squire shall 
not, reader, rest assured, be so tediously 
detailed as was that of his brother Ma- 
thew ; we have not now to introduce 
you pro forma to “ wy old cousin ” or 

Mrs. Mary St. Paul, or to cicerone you 

• 

through the curiojis apartments of their 
dwelling; with these we consider you 
perfectly at home : suffice it then to say, 
that Mr. St. Paul cordially shook hands 
with his new inmate, praised his appear- 
ance extremely, called him his little 
“ white-headed boy,” at the same time 
stroking his brows, which were liberally 
covered with waving ringlets of the 
lightest flaxen. In addition to these 
testimonies of approbation, he declared 
that, however like Matt had been con- 
sidered to the often-quoted picture in 
“ green-and-gold,” llodney's countenance 

presented 
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presented a much more faithful resem* 
blance of it. Mrs. Mary, too, was par^ 
ticularly gracious, and opened her cor- 
ner cupboard with unusual alacrity, to 
present the interesting stranger with a 
retaining fee in the shape of home-made 
gingerbread and preserves. 

Rodney looked as he felt, honest fel- 
low, highly gratified, and did not appear 
in the least alarmed when Mr. St. Paul 
addressed him as “ the young admiral” 
“ You were baptized, no doubt,” said 
he, u in compliment to our gallant ad- 
miral Rodney, and it shall be your own 
fault if you do not, in due time, cull 
similar laurels. Will you be a sailor, 
my dear little fellow ?” interrogated he. 

“ Oh, yes — indeed I will,” exclaimed 
the child, with unaffected naivetd — “ I 
should like it vastly ; I saw such pretty 

ships 
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ships at Scarborough, and longed to be 
in them so, sir, you can’t think! — Yes, 
sir, I will be a sailor — I am sure I will.” 

Rodney had been with his father’s 
family at Scarborough in «the course of 

the preceding summer, and bad beheld 

• 

the vast ocean gilded with reflexions 
from an almost cloudless sky, unruffled 
by the stormy blast; he had gazed on 
myriads of vessels, with their silvery- 
white canvas swelled by gentle gales, 
passing and repassing, and he dreamt 
not of the dangers of the great deep, its 
direful tempests, its rocks, its quick- 
sands. Who, but for these tremendous 
perils, would not plough the ocean, and 
visit all the nations of the earth ? 

With the arrival of Rodney at Nap- 
perton Abbey vanished Mr. St. Paul’s* ro- 
mantic anticipations of a lord-high-chan- 
cellor 
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cellor of England arising from the scions 
of his family-tree; but in their place, I 
cannot deny, sprung hopes almost as 
airy — the squire now assured himself 
that an admiral of the blue or the white 
was submitted to his training hand. 

When the child had retired to sleep, 
Mrs. Mary ventured on remarking — 
c< If, brother, you should hereafter think 
fit to make this boy your successor here, 
il were a pity he should be brought up 
to the sea.” 

“ He will be ready enough to resign 
so precarious a profession, Mary, for the 
secure harbour of Napperton Abbey, 
depend upon it; so don’t trouble your- 
self about my present destination of 
him,” returned , “ my old cousin and 
they parted for the night. 

Sympson called in the morning, not 

with 
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with an idea of instructing his quondam 
pupil, for lie was aware of his flight, 
but from a laudable desire of assuaging 
the irritation of his disappointed patron's 
feelings : he was, in heart and soul, the 
warm friend of Mr. William, and, could 
he have influenced the ancient proprie- 
tor of Napperton Abbey, would have 
secured its inheritance to the St. Pauls 
of Marton. He was truly happy at 
finding Matt’s vacated seat occupied by 
his brother Kodncy, and by no means 
sorry to hear (though it would lose him 
many excellent dinners) that his law- 
preccptorship had terminated; in reali- 
ty, from the juvenility of his pupil, he 
had always regarded it as a herculean 
labour, which, after all his exertions, 
could not be performed. 

The pause during the afternoon-pipe 

of 
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of old Mr. St. Paul, allowed time for a 
consultation with his friend Six-and- 
eightpence as to the most likely way of 
inspiring little Rodney with a desire of 
.preparing himself for his intended pro- 
fession. 

Sympson, much to the satisfaction of 
the sanguine squire, very opportunely 
recollected a superannuated lieutenant 
of the royal navy, who resided in a 
neighbouring market town, and, accord- 
ing to his report, appeared particularly 
competent to improve the young gentle- 
man’s taste for nautical pursuits, being 
most enthusiastically devoted to the sea 
service, though he had gained nothing 
more by it than a pittance of a pension 
and a wooden leg. His name was Hatch- 
way, possibly a relation of the amusing 
tar immortalized by Dr. Smollet: be 

that 
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that as it may, I can only remark, that 
for good qualities pf the heart, and loyal- 
ty to his king and country, not a Hatch- 
way in the world could surpass him. 
He was soon after introduced at the 
Abbey, and from the readiness with 
which he entered into the squire’s views 
respecting master Rodney’s education, 
in a very short time was enrolled among 
the old gentleman’s principal favourites. 

The plan with which he commenced 
his operations was certainly well calcu- 
lated to insure eventual success: Rod- 
ney had already an earnest desire for 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
“ pretty ships” he had beheld off Scar- 
borough ; Hatchway produced pciites 
specimens of them, from the first-rate 
man of war to the most insignificant 
sloop ; of these he pointed out the 
voL. i. h different 
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different parts and their specific uses— 
not a sail or rope hut was repeatedly 
dwelt upon and named. The amuse- 
ment which the child received from 
these exhibitions and conversations in- 
sured his attention to the ardent lec- 
turer, and implanted deeply in the pu- 
pil’s mind a fixed determination to be- 
hold these objects at full length, which 
thus delighted him in miniature. 

From ships they proceeded to .the ad- 
ventures of men who, by means of them, 
had in former days performed voyages 
which appeared miraculous, and visited 
countries which were then only believed 
to exist in the heated imaginations of 
the credulous and visionary. 

Rodney was naturally of a romantic 
and enterprising spirit, so these lessons, 
far from appearing irksome, were a 


means 
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means of reconciling him completely to 
the Abbey and its ‘peculiar regulations, 
and effectually attracted |»s attention 
from the antique costume which, like 
his brother Matt, he was Compelled to 
assume Mr. and Mrs. William St. Paul 
were of course bey op d measure gratified 
with the report of their little Rodney’s 
happiness, which he failed not to give 
in whenever they saw him. 

The profession for which he was in- 
tended at the first was far from an agree- 
able contemplation to them, for there 
are few fathers and mothers, particularly 
inland people, who can think of tru&t- 
inff a favourite son to the multiform 
dangers and uncertainties of the capri- 
cious ocean, without an, involuntary 
shudder — a shudder, too, which does 
not easily subside. 

h 2 


In 
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In t-lie present instance, Mr. William 
very judiciously appeased the natural 
anxiety of his wife, by pointing out the 
indispensable necessity there' was for 
humouring the old gentleman with the 
entire guidance and direction of their 
little boy, if they ever expected him or 
any of his brothers to succeed to Nap- 
pertoii.— “ From the advanced age,” 
added lie, “ of ‘ my old cousin,' it is not 
very likely he should survive the ae- 
OiT.u^li hment of his projects respecting 
Rodney, and in that case, if the little 
fellow should prove the heir, it is not 
probable he will feel inclined to quit 
the secure enjoyments of so fine an 
estate for the precarious existence of a 
sailor.” 

Soothed by those and similar argu- 
ments, Mrs. William became perfectly 

reconciled 
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reconciled to the situation of her young- 
est child, and could hear of, nay, con- 
verse respecting the nautical lessons 
which occupied all his time and atten-. 
lion, without feeling any particular 
anxiety. 

Neither could Mr. Sharkem be enu- 
merated among the malcontents (if any 
such existed) on Rodney's establishment 
at Napperlon; to be candid, he was 
abundantly pleased with Mathew’s sub- 
stitute. Matt had been designed for his 
own knowing profession, and probahiv, 
in a few years, under the tutelage of 
Sympson, whose legal information he 
knew to be highly respectable, would 
have become a dangerous observer of 
certain xucics which we may perhaps 
not inaptly entitle anticipative earth 
plations respecting the future Inherlt- 
H 3 


anct 
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ance of Napperton estates; Rodney, on 
the other hand, was cfestined to a calling 
which must necessarily draw him, at' a 
very cany age, almost entirely from the 
society of his friends in England. 

After these hints, the reader will not 
suspect the prosperous attorney of in- 
sincerity, when he is informed that his 
first exclamation to Mr. St. Paul after 
Matf's departure was highly compli- 
mentary to the embryo admiral. 

My dear, worthy, and most excel- 
lent friend,” said he, “ I congratulate 
and give you joy, much and truly, on 
the arrival and appearance of this juve- 
nile stranger : his countenance has suffi- 
cient of a St. Paul stamped and written 
legibly upon it to insure his n orth and 
your generous patronage ; there is some- 
thing at the same time about him which 

evidences, 
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evidences, testifies, and bears witness, 
according to my )?oor trifling skill in 
the art or science of physiognomy, that 
he possesses a fearless intrepidity of cha- 
racter, peculiarly, entirely adapted to 
the profession whicji, with your usual, 
nay, unfailing discernment, you have 
recommended. He will, he must, my 
worthy, invaluable friend and neigh- 
bour, rise to the very summit, the very 
apex of naval glory.” 

The honey dew of flattery is so pa- 
latable, that it may be administered in 
wonderfully large doses without cloying 
the stomach, otherwise the last recorded 
speech would have disgusted instead of 
gratified our old friend the squire. I 
would not have it inferred from this 
opinion that Mr. St. "Paul (though nine- 
ty) was more easily gulled than the- 
H 4 generality 
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generality of his neighbours. Consider, 
reader, a!l-sapient as you doubtless are, 
liow readily you present an open ear to 
the sensible voice of that charmer who 
appears similarly opinioned with your- 
self on any darling, point; though he 
speak in rather figurative language, you 
consider him as nothing inferior to “ a 
second Daniel." 

In the case before us, the experienced 
Sharkem prophesied events which his 
friend hoped for, perhaps prayed for; 
how then could he avoid listening, lis- 
tening with delight, to such flattering 
vaticinations, and believing they would 
in due time be accomplished in every 
particular? 

As a confirmation that his predilec- 
tion for the sea service was deeply sown, 
Hodney entered with all possible energy 

upon 
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upon his new studies, and listened hour 

after hour, with unwearied attention, to 

» 

the harangues of Mr. Hatchway, who, 
like other veteran tars, was never tired 
of fighting “ his batties o’er again.” lie 
sailed under Vernon in 1739, and few 
important engagements took place, from 
that period until the defeat of count do 
Grasse by admiral Rodney, in which he 
had not borne a part. At first his dis- 
courses were rather too much larded 
with technical phraseology to be clear- 
ly comprehended ; this soon, however, 
ceased to be the case, for in a very few 
months, such was the little St. Pauls 
unremitting attention, he became equal- 
ly familiar with the sea terms as with 
every part of the seventy-four which was 
moored for his instruction and aumee- 
ment in the fish-pond. 

ii 5 We 
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' We can all recollect times when Ro- 
binson Crusoe and Peter Wilkins’s won- 
derful adventures were perused with en- 
thusiastic rapture — when our little heart 
panted within us as we read, and, whilst 
we trembled at their danger, felt some- 
thing like a longing to “ go down to 
the sea in ships, and see the wonders of 
the great deep.” Such, nay infinitely 
more ardent, were the feelings of our 
young friend Rodney, whilst he turned 
over or listened to voyages of discover)', 
accounts of battles the most honourable 
to Britannia’s fame, or the lives and 
achievements of renowned naval officers; 
he not only felt the longing I have (and 
I believe with justice) ascribed to the 
generality of youthful readers of roman- 
tic* peril, but determinatcly fixed upon 
encountering the dangers of the seas, 

and 
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and looked forward to the years which 
must necessarily elapse before he could 
sail forth in que'st of adventures, as a 
prospect which, like an unobstructed 
view of the . ocean, seemed to him inter- 
minable. 


K 6 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Bat hlythest laugh’d that' cheek and eye 
When l&okeby’s little maid was nigh : 

Primrose he twin’d with daisy fair 
To form a chaplet for her hair; 

By lawn, by grove, by brooklet’s strand. 

The chddicn still w ere hand in hand ; 

And good sir Richard smiling eyed 
The early knot so kindly tied. 

Walter Scott. 

Only those who have been engaged in 
a darling pursuit with such enthusiasm 
as to render it 

44 Their daily vision and their dream by night," 


can 
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can suppose the celerity (notwithstand- 
ing his fears to the contrary) with which, 
according to Rodney’s conception, the 
six years succeeding his establishment 
at Napperton Abbey glided away. At 
their conclusion, little, if any alteration 
was traceable in the* persons or situations 
of old Mr. St. Paul’s household, unless 
we except the rapid growth, increased 
information, and confirmed predilection 
for the sea service evidently conspicuous 
in his protegt ; the ancient worthy still 
flourished like a healthy evergreen in 
full foliage; though in the winter of ex- 
treme age, Mrs. Mary’s rheumatics had 
not made a deeper inroad into her consti- 
tution than when we left her ; Sympson 
continued his visits, lieutenant Hatch- 
way was unremittingly busy with J;he 
education of his attentive scholar, and 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sharkem seemed, with each revolv- 
ing day, to increase in attention and 
kindness. The neighbours, with their 
usual lack of charitable interpretation, 
ascribed this marked assiduity to mo- 
tives far from disinterested, and compli- 
mented their own sagacity highly when 
they whispered it from circle to circle, 
that the cunning lawyer was manceuver- 
ing to lay the foundation of an attach- 
ment between the little sailor and his 
daughter Fanny, which must lead to 
their marriage and the ultimate succes- 
sion of his descendants to the envied 
domains of Napperton : what rendered 
this conjecture plausible was, that Fran- 
ces Sharkem almost invariably accom- 
panied her papa to Mr. St. Paul’s, and 
spent the time of her sojourning there 
in rambling about with Rodney, or 

viewing 
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viewing admiral Hatchway's fleet rid- 
ing at anchor in the Abbey fish-ponds. 

“ And how, pray, can we account for 
this arrangement, when Mr. Sharkem 
has sons who go with him everywhere 
else, except by attributing it to a desire 
of throwing his 4ittle girl as much as 
possible in the way of the presumptive 
heir of Napperton ?” was the general 
interrogation. 

Another demonstrative proof of the 
correctness of these suspicions was the 
peculiar interest which the attorney 
seemed to take in every thing which 
concerned the old squire’s favourite; he 
was perpetually inviting him to his 
house, presenting him with books, charts, 
quadrants, models of ships, &c. ; and 
when he heard Hatchway announce his 
pupil as fully competent to the duties 

of 
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of a midshipman, without waiting for a 
request from Mr. St. Paul, during one 
of his frequent professional visits to 
London applied at the Admiralty, and 
procured him an appointment on board 
one of his majesty’s first-rate men-of- 
war. 

Nothing could have pleased the old 
squire of Napperton half so much as 
this unsolicited attention to his darling 
scheme, for it almost insured him (which, 
at his great age, was all that could be 
reasonably expected) an opportunity of 
witnessing his adopted child’s introduc- 
tion to his profession, and gave a chance 
for observing liis progress in it. 

If Sharkem’s ofliciousness was merely 
designed to gratify his ancient friend 
and neighbour, he must have been abun- 
dantly repaid by hearing him exclaim, 

after 
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after his return from town — “ This is 
truly kind and attentive, Sharkem ; I 
shall feel eternally obliged by it. The 
lad shall most certainly accept the ap- 
pointment ; old as I am, *1 will go with 
him to Portsmouth, and if you can 
spare tihie from business, you shall be 
the companion of our journey.” 

As may be expected, Sharkem’s an- 
swer was to this purport: — “ Business, 
my dear, worthy, ever-excellent friend, 
never has been, and 1 trust never will 
be let, hindrance, obstacle, or impedi- 
ment in the way of my obliging, serv- 
ing, and obeying you at all times, sea- 
sons, periods, occasions, and opportuni- 
ties. At an hour’s notice I shall be 
ready to attend you and our promising 
little Rodney.” 

Again, if the solicitor’s view's extend- 
ed 
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ed as far as the ingenious gossips ima- 
gined, even to the remote prospect of a 
union between two children now only 
ten years of age, these juvenile objects 
of Ills solicitude appeared anxious to 
convince him he was by no means la- 
bouring in vain, for they evinced, from 
the very first of their acquaintance, every 
ostensible proof of a deep-rooted attach- 
ment: no toil appeared wearisome, no 
adventure perilous to Rodney, when 
happiness could be procured to little 
Fanny; not an apple, walnut, or bird’s 
nest, on which she cast the eye of de- 
sire, was perched high enough to be be- 
yond our young hero’s squirrel-like agi- 
lity; his favourite first-rate man-of-war 
was christened (by breaking a bottle of 
liis old cousin’s best October on her 
stern) “ The lovely Fanny? his fleet- 

footed 
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footed greyhound, of major Topham’s 
true Snowball bfeed, was entitled 44 Miss 
Skarkcm's Delight” 

In return for these and similarly-ac- 
eeptablc services and compliments, Fan- 
ny was always r^ady to smile a sweet 
reward upon master Rodney St. Paul ; 
at the dancing- school she never perform- 
ed her steps with half the required grace 
or exactness if he were not her partner ; 
the walnut, filbert, or apple, were thrown 
v.vay untasted, or had no flavour, unless 
presented by his hand. 

That this mutually-conspicuous pen- 
■chant was equally understood and ap- 
proved by old M r. b t. Paul, appeal 3 
quite certain, from his repeatedly distin- 
guishing Fanny Shaikem by the epithet 
of “ Rodney's little zdfe this designa- 
tion was at the same time generally 

succeeded 
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succeeded by one quite as acceptable to 
those who had the interest of Ilodney 
at heart, for it encouraged a confident 
hope that he was certainly designed to 
inherit Napperton. 

4 

44 When 4 our admiral has struck bis 
flag, and come to anchorfor life,” would 
the old gentleman exclaim over his even- 
ing punch, “ Fanny promises fair tt> 
render Napperton Abbey as pleasant as 
I trust it will prove a secure harbour 
against the storms of life.” 

From the day on which the young 

sailor’s appointment on board the 

was announced at Napperton, the great- 
est activity prevailed, both there and at 
Marton, in those departments by whose 
exertions he was to De equipped for sea : 
every needle was soon in requisition; 
even the sweet Fanny contributed lier 

mite 
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mite to her beloved mariner’s stores, for 
she sent in six black silk neekkercliicfs, 
neatly hemmed and marked by her own 
pretty fingers : this present was of course 
highly acceptable, and not the less so 
because it bore unequivocal vestiges that 
the tender-hearted sempstress had mois- 
tened it with her tears. With true 
lover-like gratitude, Ilodney repaid this 
gift with a cornelian necklace, centered 
by a pendent double heart, which he 
tied on himself, and ventured to accom- 
pany with a tender salute. 

Poor Mrs. William St. Paul was 
grievously afflicted when she found that, 
contrary to her wishes, her youngest 
hope was about to embark in the perils 

of a sailor’s life. — Ah !” sighed she, 

• 

what a risk we run for the cljance of 
the Napperton estates, which, after all, 

may. 
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may, through-the caprice of their pre- 
sent proprietor, be left for the endow- 
ment of an * old bachelor’s hospital,’ or 
some to us equally unimportant esta- 
blishment! — Had I really anticipated 
Rodney’s initiation into such a hazard- 
ous avocation, I would not have parted 
with him for the reversion of all our 
extensive county.” 

“ My dear love,” answered Mr. Wil- 
liam to this and similar complaints, do 
but consider the great probability that 
our boy may dislike the naval service, 
and quit it after a cruise or two: the 
same interest that obtained his appoint- 
ment will easily procure his discharge. 
Remember, too, the chance, nay almost 
certainty (if I do not totally misinter- 
pret * my old cousin's' insinuations and 
Sharkem’s repeated hints) of his coiu- 

pliance 
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pliance with the wishes of his patron 
being rewarded with a freehold inherit- 
ance of four thousand pounds per an- 
num.” 

For once in her life Mrs. William St. 
Paul allowed pecuniary hopes to silence 
her expression of •maternal fears; they 
did not howevef extinguish them, for 
never mother felt more than herself 
when she folded her little sailor to her 
bosom for the last time previous to his 
journey into Hampshire. 

Fanny Sharkem was unquestionably 
her partner in affliction, though by no 
means an equal sufferer — her years sof- 
tened alarming apprehensions in propor- 
tion as they encouraged sanguine hopes; 
she looked forward with the confidence 
of inexperience to the literal fulfilment 

of 
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of old Mr. St. Paul’s propltecies, which 
were impressed upon her mind by daily 
repetition ; she saw, in her mind’s eye, 
the object of her youthful love return, 
crowned with laurels, renowned for en- 
terprise and discovery; she heard him 
relating exploits and adventures, mira- 
culous and romantic as any on record ; 
the gold lace of his well-earned uniform 
already glittered in her sight — his admi- 
ral’s flag waved on the wings of the 
wind; more, ten thousand times more 
delightful than any of these reviving 
hopes, she felt herself pressed to the bo- 
som of her hero, heard herself declared 
to the world his favourite, and seemed 
already his companion, the charmed 
auditress of his interesting narrations. 

With such warm visions glowing on 

her 
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her mind, it will not fce regarded sur- 
prising that, though her tears flowed 
copiously and her sighs were deep, as 
she received her Rodney’s last adieus, 
-her heart felt not that inexpressible, al- 
most suffocating pang, which rises when 
we contemplate, as if for the last time, 
a lover or a friend on the eve of being 
separated from us, for an indefinite space 
of time, by immeasurable leagues of 
ocean. 

Wind and weather conspired to de- 
tain Rodney at Napperton Abbey seve- 
ral weeks beyond what was originally 
expected. Mrs. William, who, like a 
drowning person, snatched at the slen- 
derest twig of hope, construed this into 
an omen that something would yet 
occur to prevent her little Rodney’s db- 
■ vol. r. i parture. 
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parture. Alas ! like many other equally 
sanguine anticipators, she was disap- 
pointed. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ah me ! ah never, never thence to part ! 

How deep his form is imag'd in my heart ! 

How cv’ry action to my sight appears ! 

How ev’ry word still ^brates in my ears! 

Tasso's IIinai/dq. 


Tiif. morning at length came when Mr. 
St. Paul, accompanied by his cousin of 
Marton, old Sharkem, Hatchway, and 
the young sailor, set forward towards 
Portsmouth. 

When it is recollected, what an ex- 
tent of country stretches out betweeh 
the eastern division of the large county 
1 2 ‘of 
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of York and Hampshire, the reader will 
readily join me in considering this jour- 
ney a most wonderful exertion for a 
man in his ninety-seventh year, as won- 
derful perhaps as many of those extra- 
ordinary feats which, in opposition to 
• 

time, and every former calculation of 
human power and strength, have pretty 
frequently astonished the islanders of 
Britain during the last twenty years. 
That the venerable traveller completed 
his undertaking with ease, and without 
particular symptoms of fatigue, may 
probably be ascribed to that invigorat- 
ing stimulus which seldom fails to keep 
alive the spirits when we draw near the 
completion of a long-ehcrished project. 

Poor Mrs. William was far from sym- 
pathizing with the feelings of the old 
squire, for the moment the carriage 

which 
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which contained her son had driven 
from the door (for it called at Marton 
to allow of a parting embrace), the phi- 
losophy with which she seemed to press 
her darling to her bosom gave way to 
tears, lamentations, .and painful feelings 
of self- accusation that she had allowed 
any consideration to elicit her consent 
to his departure ; far from partaking of 
Miss Sharkem’s delightful anticipations, 
to her perturbed fancy every circum- 
stance respecting Rodney was in sombre 
shade; the sea on which he was about 
to embark presented nothing but bois- 
terous waves never sated with devour- 
ing unfortunate mariners, quicksands 
that the most experienced navigators 
could not avoid, and rocks w hich, Ijke 
the iron mountain of the Arabian Nights, 
or the magnetic island of Peter WiJJdns, 
1 3 irresistibly 
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irresistibly attracted every ship which 
approached them. 

These and other equally painful con- 
siderations were fortunately diverted by 
the apropos arrival of Fanny Sharkem 
on her little pony. , This amiable child, 
who loved Rodney with a degree of 
tenderness which, notwithstanding her 
romantic visions of the future, rendered 
parting from him agonizingly painful, 
not finding a bosom at home on which 
to sob out her grief and shed her “ na- 
tural tears,” without fear of ridicule ra- 
ther than commiseration, no sooner lost 
sight of the carriage in which her fa- 
vourite travelled, than she mounted her 
little horse for a morning’s airing, and, 
attended by her accustomed groom, pro- 
ceeded instantly to Marton. 

On arriving there, without waiting 

for 
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for the ceremony of introduction, she 
tripped immediately up stairs to Mrs. 
William’s boudoir. Floods of tears for 
several minutes prevented conversation ; 
Fanny was the first who made her trem- 
bling accents heard, — M Dear Mrs. St. 
Paul,” cried she, with a firmness at her 
age surprising, as it proved her exempt 
from the childish selfishness which ge- 
nerally attends to its own sufferings, to 
the utter neglect of those of others — * 
** my dear Mrs. St. Paul, I did not come 
to make you cry in this manner ; I did 
not intend to cry so myself, but when I 
beheld you so afflicted, I could not help 
it. I came to talk to you more about 
Rodney’s return than his going away, 
and how grown he Would be and I 
should be, and how charming it would 
be to hear him tell of all he had seen, 
i l and 
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and how pleased old Mr. St. Paul would 

be, and Mrs. Mary, ahd how ” 

“ You are a dear, good, obliging girl,” 
returned Mrs. William, “ and I am sen- 
sible how much I owe you lor this con- 
siderate attention. , You must visit me 
as often as you can; the encouraging 
prospects you bold out will solten and 
even shorten Rodney’s absence more 
than any thing else can do.” 

Fanny promised compliance, and Mrs. 
William reiterated her assurance how 
glad she should be to see her at all times 
and seasons. 

The conference was here interrupted 
by one of the Miss St. Pauls, who had 
retired to a window in order to weep 
their mutual piivation in secret, ex- 
claiming — “ Well, I declare, here is 
Mrs. Mary St. Paul’s old carriage draw- 
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ing up to the garden-gate. I never 
knew her venture «o far from Napper- 
ton Abbey before.” 

“ How good it is of her !” said Mrs. 
William, smiling through her tears, like 
the sun through an April shower, “ how 
very good of her to thus come and help 
you to comfort me, girls, in this my 
hour of trial !” 

“ Perhaps,” said the young lady who 
spake before, with a sigh, “ she may 
come with a hope of being comforted 
rather than to comfort ; I am sure she 
must need the soothing balm, for I am 
certain she will find the want of our 
lively little Kodney most severely.” 

A moment’s silence ensued; it was 
broken by the recent speaker, in lan- 
guage marked by emphasis which told 
more forcibly of astonishment than even 
i 5 her 
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her announcement of the ancient spin- 
ster’s supposed arrival from the Abbey. 
— “ Dear me !” cried she, “ after all, it 
is not Mrs. Mary — it is only the empty 
chaise.” 

“ The empty chaise !” repeated Mrs. 
William ; and the whole party, though 
not in the same words, yet to the same 
effect, and nearly in the same breath, 
added an opinion that the old lady must 
be ill, dying, or dead; and whichever 
might prove to be the case, attributed 
it entirely to the young sailor’s depar- 
ture. 

The suspense under which they now 
laboured was not of very protracted du- 
ration, for it ended on the entrance of a 
note, the superscription of w hich proved 
that the venerable mistress of the Ab- 
bey w'as living, for it was written in 

that 
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that neat Italian character in fashion 
with our grandmothers. Mrs. William 
read its contents aloud : — 

“ MY DEAKK MADAM, 

“ The lo%s of our precious Itocl 
ney, and the absence of my worthie bro- 
ther, to which, throughout our length of 
(laics, I have been but seldom accustom- 
ed, affect me so grievouslie, that I am 
fain to desire you to favour me with 
your good companie to-day, and if con- 
venience suit — you see I am a right 
bold beggar — even until the return of 

your husband to Marton, and that of 
*■ » 

my still nearer kinsman, namely, my 
brother, to this his abode. 

“ My humble frieild and serving wo- 
man, Mary Johnson, informs me that 
Miss Frances Sharkem passed by the 
I 6 Abbey 
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Abbey this morning on her galloway, 
so I doubt not but she is with you at 
the present : should this my conjecture 
prove well founded, bring her hither — 
I will endeavoitre to retaine her during 
your sojourne in this place, and shall 
send a petition to that, effect forthwith 
to her mother. We cannot, as I am 
sure you are duly sensible, bear witness 
of regard to oure boy more properly 
than by attending to one he loves so 
truelie, and who, if I mistake not 
strangelie, will require oure caresses to 
reconcile her to her loss. 

“ 1 pray God to have you and yours 
in his good and holie keeping, and ‘rest 
your loving cousin and friend, 

“'Mary Saint Paul. 
“ Dated at'Nappcrton Abbey, 
this 22d day of July 1790.” 


“ I must 
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“ I must go most certainly,” cried 
Mrs. William, Without waiting for com- 
ment or remark on her ancient kinswo- 
man's friendly epistle: “ will you , my 
dear Fanny, accompany* me?” 

“ Yes, madam^” returned the Sweet 
girl, “ and I si Mill be so glad to do it f 
it is just what I wished. I should like, 
of all things in the world, to please good 
Mrs. Mary, and to do every possible 
thing for her, for she was always so 
kind, so very kind to poor lloddy! — I 
have heard him say a thousand times 

that lie loved her next to you and ” 

me seemed upon her lip, but she did not 
articulate it plain enough to be quite 
audible; and as if anxious that her de- 
signed expression should escape notice 
altogether, added — “ his pjpa nr.d his 
sisters, and again she left a hia- 

tus. 
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tus, and again went on — Mamma, I am 
sure, will have no objection, lor she is 
never better pleased than when I go to 
the Abbey; so I shall venture to send 
John back with the pony and an ac- 
count of where I may be found.” 

If we may be allowed to judge from 
the countenances of the Misses St. Paul, 
they were not, from some cause or other, 
over and above pleased with their mo- 
ther's intended visit: perhaps they might 
be actuated with a desire of accompany- 
ing her, which could not possibly be 
done, as they were not included in Mrs. 
Mary’s invitation ; this, l am inclined 
to think, was really the case, as they 
had often been heard to express an incli- 
nation for seeing the curious old Abbey : 
perhaps, tc^venture another guess, they, 
with a feeling too general, 1 am sorry to 


SUV, 
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say, for the credit of “ poor human na- 
ture,” were a 4ittle jealous that Fanny 
should be noticed and themselves over- 
looked by their spinster cousin. 

Mrs. William, of course, intimately 
acquainted with the dispositions of her 
daughters, and consequently able to 
judge how existing circumstances were 
likely to affect them, softened all asperi- 
ties in a moment, by saying, in an affec- 
tionate tone of voice — “ I look upon it 
as highly fortunate that Mrs. Mary St. 
Paul did not include you, Margaret, or 
indeed any of you, in her kind invita- 
tion, as it would have deprived me of 
an opportunity of observing how clever- 
ly you can manage the family during 
my absence. Perhaps, if I find you can 
do well without me, I shaH be tempted 


to 
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to go with your papa to Buxton, which 
I believe would be, of all* plans, the most 
likely to put to flight those rheumatic 
symptoms which have tormented me 
for the last two oV three winters.” 

The prospect of “ a little brief autho- 
rity” has reconciled many more experi- 
enced and important personages than 
the young ladies of Merton to arrange- 
ments which at first view seemed disa- 
greeable; the idea that they were, though 
but pro tempore, to be installed mis- 
tresses of their lather's house, therefore 
it will not, I should presume, be thought 
extraordinary, took away every thing 
like regret that they were not, at pre- 
sent, to be introduced at Napperton 
Abbey ; it even did* more than this, for 
it kindled a general alacrity to select 

and 
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and pack lip such articles of dress as 
their mother must necessarily take along 
with her. In half an hour all prepara- 
tions were complete, and Mrs. William 
St. Paul, along with Fanny Sluirkcm, 
stepped into Mrs. Mary’s chaise, and 
pursued their road to the village of Nap- 
perton. 

The amiable spinster was delighted 
with their early appearance, and still 
better satisfied when, in answer to her 
interrogation — “ Shall I order the car- 
riage to take you back to Marton this 
evening?” Mrs. William replied — “ I 
am at your service, my dear madam, as 
long as you think proper to retain me.” 

Many hours elapsed not before the 
arrival of a man-servant from Mrs. 
Sharkem, with a bundle of clothes for 

Miss 
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Miss Fanny and a note of permission 
for her continuance at the Abbey dur- 
ing Mr. St. Paul’s absence. 

No trio in the world could be more 
likely to harmonize than that we have 
now assembled at Naopcrton : Rodney 
was the centre round which they perpe- 
tually rallied ; he formed alike the theme 
of their conversation and the subject of 
their thoughts; neither was the remem- 
brance of him lost, even when they 
pressed the pillow of repose — nay, it was 
then more particularly that he reigned 
the conspicuous, 1 may say the exclu- 
sive object of regard ; then it was that 
Mrs. Mary beheld visibly embodied that 
favourite on whom she durst not flatter 
herself her mortal orbs should ever rest: 
again she gazed on his intelligent eye, 

sparkling 
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sparkling with animation at the narra- 
tives of Hatchway, or the written re- 
cords of those departed worthies whose 
glory he panted to equal; then she re- 
listened to his lively reiharks, resaw him 
actively bounding across the court, and, 
with all the eagerness of an enthusiastic 
commander, manoeuvring his Lillipu- 
tian fleet on the waters of the pond. 
Awakening from such delightful visions, 
with the feeble chance afforded by ex- 
treme age of seeing them realized, too 
strongly resembled a return to the vicis- 
situdes of earth from the certainties of 
Elysium, to be unaccompanied by a sigh 
of regret. 

Mrs. William, too, had her dreams, 
though not the same reluctance at being 
convinced they were so; contrariwise, 

she 
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she felt a genuine delight to find them 
only dreams, for they ‘generally placed 
poor Rodney on board a vessel just 
foundering, or, at best, made him the 
inhabitant of a desart island, far remote 
from his native country and without a 
hope of revisiting its white cliffs and 
verdant lawns. 

Fanny’s imagination, during the sea- 
son of slumber, was also certain to re- 
store the appearance of the lamented 
absentee; but, excepting when she had 
been listening late of an evening to the 
hoarse croaking raven of Mrs. William’s 
foreboding apprehensions, his appearance 
was so smiling, the scenery around him 
so bright with sunshine, the sea on 
which his tight-rigged vessel floated so 
gently undulating, that she regarded 


opening 
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opening her eyes on the grt?y walls of 
Napperton Abbey,, unenlivened by his 
presence, as one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that could have befallen her. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER X. 


I/aiibe Uu jour t 'a \ a partir, 

Yseult , n’es-iu pai> fa'ciguc ? 

Journeying on from break of day, 

I’Yel you not fatigued, sir knight Y 

F>om the Spanish — Tristan de Llosois. 


By the very first post that could be ex- 
pected to bring tidings of the travellers, 
Mrs. William St. Paul received the fol- 
lowing letter from her excellent hus- 
band : — 

“ DEAREST GIRL, 

“ Fortunately the time at which 
the mail departs hence not only allows 


me 
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me to announce our safe Arrival, but 
likewise to enter pretty minutely into 
particulars which will interest you con- 
siderably, 

“ To proceed methodically, Mr. St. Paul 
felt as few inconveniences from travelling 
as the youngest of our party, and instead 
of complaining that our day’s journey, 
according to the prescribed route, was te- 
dious, invariably exclaimed — ‘We ought 
to go forward at least a stage farther.’ 

“ Rodney, you will have no difficulty 
in guessing, seconded the motion man- 
fully ; of course it was carried, and by 
that means we got here nearly twelve 
hours earlier than we expected. 

“ Never must I forget the rapturous 
emotions excited in our little sailor by 
the first appearance of this extraordinary 
place : to allow him the full enjoyment 

of 
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of it, Mr.^St. Paul consented that he 

should mount the barouche-box. 

“ The view, which is one of the no- 
blest that imagination can conceive, by 
designedly deviating a little from the 
direct road, first opened upon us from 

the downs above Poi^hester Castle : to 

\ 

the right we beheld Gosport, with its 
battery protecting the mouth of the 
finest harbour in the world ; on the op- 
posite isthmus stands the large and busy 
town of Portsmouth ; behind, stretched 
out in leagues immeasurable, heave the 
waves of Albion’s invaluable barrier, the 
ocean ; on them ride that majestic fleet 
justly entitled ‘ The wooden Walls of 
old Kn gland,' well deserving of the 
broom once proudly exhibited by the 
Dutch admiral Van Trotnp, as emble- 
matic of his having swept the seas of 

every 
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every other navy: we counted no less 
than one hundred ’first-rate men-of-war, 
among them some carrying above a hun- 
dred guns. Beyond these striking ob- 
jects the Isle of Wight, distant about 
six miles, beautifully breaks in upon the 
monotony of a sea-view. Such was the 
sublimity of the scene, that we com- 
pelled our postilions to stop more than 
half an hour before we were satisfied 
with contemplating it. 

“ We could not have come here at a 
time when every thing around wore an 
appearance more imposing; the streets 
were thronged with passengers in their 
holiday array, the guns were firing, bells 
ringing, colours hoisted. 

“ Rodney (you will at first doubt the 
assertion) felt not the exhilaration which 
might at his time of life be the expected 

vol. i. k produce 
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produce of such festive sounds and sights; 
on the contrary, he stooped from his seat 
and called in at the carriage-window, in 
most dolorous, tones — ‘ Oh, papa ! I am 
afraid the dispute with Spain is all set- 
tled: what else can,, be the occasion of 
these rejoicings? The ships, I dare say,, 
will be all paid off — I shall not get to> 
sea after all.’ 

“ I hoped as earnestly as he could pos- 
sibly fear that these conjectures, might 
prove correct, but soon, was convinced 
that, agreeable to the young gentleman’s 
desire, in the present instance he was no 
true prophet : the first person bawled to 
Rodney aud the driver that the cause of. 
the bustle was the arrival, of lord Howe 
to> take oommand of the grand fleet; 
this, was instantaneously communicated 
to us,, and in. accents very different from. 

those 
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those to which we had but a‘ few mi- 

• 

nutes before attended. The information 
was corroborated by the vociferations of 
almost every one who passed us in the 
streets, for we could distinctly hear the 
name of the bnwe and noble admiral 
mingled in their conversation. 

" On drawing up to the hotel, many 
minutes occurred before a waiter could 
find time to approach our carriage and 
inform us they had not any kind of ac- 
commodation, not even a room at liber- 
ty, in which we could take a short re- 
freshment. At the next inn we were but 
very little more fortunate, for though 
they allowed us to alight, and liahdcd 
us into a respectable-looking sitting- 
room, we were almost immediately fold- 
that the apartment could not be corisi* 
derCd our exclusive property, arid that' 
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they had not a bed to offer us ''for love 

or money ' 

“ It occurred to me that lodgings 
would be infinitely more desirable for 
my aged kinsman than a house of public 
resort at such a bustlpig season; there- 
fore I immediately proceeded to the 
mattre d’hotel, and requested him to 
point some out to us, observing, what 1 
thought would secure his attention to 
our request, that we should be provided 
from his larder and cellar during our 
stay at Portsmouth. The bait took, and 
in a very short time he recollected ac- 
commodations that would, to use his 
expression, * suit us to a TV 

“ On application at the place he re- 
commended, I found the terms as enor- 
mous as the most rapacious harpy at 
Brighton, when the prince is down, 

could 
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could think of demanding ; but on terfns 
we did not parley — comfort and quiet- 
ness were the things required, and I 
think, from all we have yet seen, we 
have found them. The rooms are good, 
and so cn suite ^ that only a door sepa- 
rates me from n my old cousin ,’ which 
will enable me to see all his wants, by 
day or night, properly attended to. 

“ Whilst I was settling these moment- 
ous affairs, Rodney and his preceptor 
Hatchway made their escape, and re- 
turned not for some hours — the former 
in the most exuberant spirits: he had 
seen the dockyards, been on board seve- 
ral king’s ships, and I dare say, if we 
had exclusively attended to his ha- 
rangue, would have occupied the sole 
remainder of the day in enumerating 
the names of all the vessels at Ports- 
K 3 mouth. 
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mouth, and the various engagements in 

which each had signalized herself. 

“ Mr. St. Paul was so charmed with 
the enthusiasm of our animated boy, 
that he repeatedly embraced him, and 
as often drank the health of ‘ the young 
admiral' 

“ To-morrow morning (by the way, 
I do not think the little fellow will 
sleep much to-night), immediately after 
breakfast, we are to go on board Rod- 
ney's ship, and be introduced in form to 
his messmates and the captain. My 
good cousin determines, and you know 
there is no altering his resolves, to be 
of the party. What an undertaking for 
-Sr» aged a rjian! a man, too, who has 
never before quitted terra firma during 
the wlioie of his protracted life. 

•• Between ourselves, Sharkem has no 

great 
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great relish for our ‘ voyage? as ue call* 
it ; he cannot, I suppose, divest himself 
of the recollection that a man who ven- 
tures on the water has but a single plank 
between him and eternity, and perhaps 
he does not feel quite ready to embark 
for that unknown, and what is still more 
alarming, endless country. 

" I expect in the morning to hear 
either of his indisposition, or his influ- 
ence having prevailed upon my vener- 
able friend to remain ashore: without 
one of these occurrences, he can have 
no pretence for staying behind U6. 

“ Rodney and the whole party beg to 
join in kindest wishes for you all (Fanny 
of course included) with, my dearest love, 
“ Yours, most faithfolly and 
affectionately, 

“ William St. Paul.” 
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This letter was a seasonable relief to 
the anxiety which naturally pervaded 
the minds of Mrs. Mary and her visi- 
tors, whilst those the most dear and 
near to them were exposed, in a distant 
part of the country, to the unavoidable 
perils of travelling : it. was soon succeed- 
ed by another communication, in which 
Mr. William informed them, that at the 
time appointed they attended Rodney 
to his ship, and were highly gratified 
with their little voyage, which was per- 
formed on one of the loveliest morn- 
ings that could possibly be conceived. — 
“ Every thing around,” wrote he, “ wore 
that hilarity of aspect which fails not to 
operate with meliorating influence on 
all, however distressed, and which the 
superstitious hesitate not to interpret as 
ominous of success : the sun shone in a 

cloudless 
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cloudless sky, the green waves were just 
rippled by the zephyr-like breath of hea- 
ven— that breath, too, was a ‘ favouring 
gale,’ gently swelling the sail of our 
boat, and bearing it, without the aid of 
oars, towards the grand fleet: parties 
going to and returning from the men- 
of-war, many of them with bands of 
music on board, all with colours floating 
on the light breeze, gave animation to 
the scene; and, as if to complete the 
magical effect of the whole, we had not 
proceeded half our way when the joy- 
ous Rodney descried lord Howe’s state 
barge, almost innumerably attended, 

conveying him on board the , 

where we had soon after the gratifica- 
tion of witnessing the ceremony of hoist- 
ing a union jack. The gaiety de cceur 
produced by these concomitant circum- 
k 5 stances, 
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stances enabled us to behold Rodney 
ascend the side of the .ship, where we 
were to leave him, with a firmness scarce- 
ly to be expected from an inland father, 
and a friend whose years likened it to a 
farewell leave-taking. 

“ The survey of the ship afforded us 
high amusement, and, what was infi- 
nitely more important in our estima- 
tion, introduced us, in the person of the 
captain, to a man whose aspect and man- 
ner were sufficiently prepossessing to re- 
concile me in a great degree to leaving 
Rodney under his care and superin- 
tendence. The chaplain, too, who at- 
tends to the education of those mid- 
shipmen whose parents think proper to 
employ him as a tutor, had such a re- 
oomsnendatory countenance as made me 
•unhesitatingly solicit his direction to 


our 
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our boy’s studies, as far as they came 
within his province. 

“ The midshipmeu are in general 
Rodney’s seniors, but not so much so as 
to unfit them few liis 'Companions : one 

of them is sir T s L ’s son, of 

our county, ant? the remainder young 
men of family and connexions highly 
respectable. 

“ I am thus minute, from a hope that 
your knowledge of our son’s present 
associates may in some measure recon- 
cile you to the profession in which he 
has now formally embarked. 

“ Sharkem, as I expected if be failed 
in his attempts to detain Mr. St. Paul 
on shore, * mm not well enough, to at- 
tend ue.’ 

“ Our return to Portsmouth, though 
k 6 shone 
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shone upon* by the same bright heaven, 
and surrounded by accompaniments in 
themselves as lively as those of our 
morning’s voyage, was nevertheless dull 
and uninteresting. You will find no 
difficulty in accounting for this; you 
will look back, as we 'did, and behold 
the cause in the person of Rodney 
gazing on us from his ship, and waving 
his handkerchief in token of adieu, as 
we mutually lessened on each other’s 
view.” 

The remainder of the letter was occu- 
pied with the business of the day, and 
the probability which the increased num- 
ber of commissioned ships, and the con- 
stant bustle of the shipyards, gave to 
an opinion that war between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain was inevitable. 


In 
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In a postscript, Mr. William addejl 
that in the course of a veiy few days he 
expected they would be retracing their 
steps to Yorkshire. 

Enclosed in the above-mentioned 
epistle were two of smaller dimensions, 
one of them addressed to “ Miss Shark- 
em:” both were from the pen of the 
young sailor, and though pathetically 
expressive of sorrow at parting from 
them, yet rapturously enthusiastic in 
praise of his selected profession, and 
sanguinely confident he should return 
to them in safety, and provided with an 
ample store of amusement for many a 
long winter’s evening, over the comfort- 
able fireside of Napperton Abbey. 

“ That we shall sail soon, very soon, 
seems the general opinion,” he observed 

in 
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in the letter to his mother, “ and the 
sailors appear quite delighted at the 
idea ; I am sure, for one, I am truly so, 
and long most heartily to hear the sig- 
nal-guns which will summon ‘ all hands 
on board.' Papa will have it that the 
sailors would like better to be ashore, if 
it were not for the Spanish dollars with 
which they hope to fall in. Mr. Hatch- 
way says that the dollars are ‘ all very 
well in their way,’ but maintains it, that 
the glory of licking tlie proud dons is 
the thing which the Jacks like best; 
and l am sure I believe him, for I care 
not a single straw tor all the dollars in 
the world; and yet 1 do nothing but 
think of all day, and dream of all night, 
pouring broadsides into the Spanish 
ships. I am sure we shall drub them, 

if 
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if they will but give us a chance, for 
Hatchway also tells me that six of the 
dons, with all their boasting, are not 
equal to one true British tar ; and every 
soul on board says just tl;e same thing. 

“ Lieutenant Hatchway is quite the 
delight of our mess?; he messes, you see, 
with us, by permission of the captain, 
so long as Mr. St. Paul thinks fitting to 
remain at Portsmouth ; and it is one of 
the most laughable things in the world 
to see him stump about our cabin, with 
his long queue, hat 6et aside, and cheek 
almost crammed with tobacco, threaten- 
ing the Spaniards with deadly vengeance 
for their interference with the English 
settlement at Nootka Sound, and telling 
them to bid good-bye to their dollars 
and their bullion. 


“ I hope 
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“ I hope we shall fall in with the ras- 
cals ; for though, as- 1 said before, I want 
none of their dollars, yet I should like 
to have a few of my own gaining to 
present to you, and Fanny, and Mrs. 
Mary St. Paul, as curiosities.” 

As it appeared the general opinion 
that lord Howe would sail for Torbay 
in the course of a very few days, Mr. 
St. Paul determined on continuing at 
least a week at Portsmouth after the 
date of the last quoted-from epistle : 
this arrangement (perfectly agreeable to 
his 'party) answered his purpose com- 
pletely, for it enabled him to be an eye- 
witness of little Rodney’s first departure 
from Albion’s far-famed coast, and at 
the same time presented the finest spec- 
tacle in the world— a grand fleet of more 

than 
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than forty sail of the line weighing an- 
chor for sea. 

As long as the glass assisted the de- 
caying sight of the old squire to view 
the vessel which contained “ his admi- 
ral” (as he styled our friend Rodney), 
he remained on* the Point, and in toler- 
able spirits ; but the veil of distance was 
no sooner drawn over the object of his 
regard, than he broke out into exclama- 
tions indicative of violent sorrow that 
he had been accessary to banishing one 
whom he loved so well, most probably 
for ever from his presence. 

What magical cause could produce a 
more extraordinary effect than did this 
painful recollection on the prospects of 
old Mr. St. Paul? — The sun which 
smiled above him in cloudless glory, 

the 
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the balmy breeze of spring, the spark- 
ling emerald- waves, the joyous combi- 
nation of sounds and sights, in a mo- 
ment lost all their invigorating influ- 
ence — a sombre cloud, to his disordered 

imagination, enveloped the atmosphere 
•* 

he breathed, and gave to every sur- 
rounding object a funereal gloom. 

Long did he linger within view of 
the ocean — often, whilst the big tears 
traced each other down his furrowed 
cheeks, he exclaimed — “Alas! I now 
perceive, when too late, my absurdity 
in making this poor fellow’s Christian 
name imperatively designate his profes- 
sion. What had he to do with a pro- 
fession, or I to recommend one? — My 
fault, like almost every other human 
error, has produced its proper punish- 
ment 
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ment — I have deprived myself of what 
Heaven meant to be* the solace of ‘ life’s 
last scenes’ — on him, in this world, my 
eyes will gaze no more. Can you for- 
give me, cousin William, for having 
thus separated you from your lovely 
and promising child ? Will your wife? 
will Mary? will Fanny? — Oh no! oh 
no ! Of one thing I am quite sure — 1 
never can forgive myself. All left for 
me to do now is to ‘ pray without ceas- 
ing’ that he may be restored to you in 
health and safety, and it shall not be 
neglected.’’ 

By words Mr. William could not at- 
tempt to calm the tumult of his vener- 
able relative’s mind — a parent situated 
like him is no orator. By the dumb 
eloquence of looks, by affectionate pres- 


sures 
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sures of the hand, however, he endea- 
voured to sooth. Art attempt, with the 
same benevolent design, was likewise 
made by Mr. Sharkem — the dear, the 
good, the excellent Mr. Sharkem, and 
in his most honied accents. Nor was 
lieutenant Hatchway silent on the occa- 
sion; he declaimed most energetically 
on the glorious privilege of belonging 
to his majesty’s navy, the certainty that 
the approaching contest would termi- 
nate in humbling the haughty dons, 
and exalting the naval character of 
Great Britain ; and ended with a strong- 
ly-worded prophecy of Rodney’s des- 
tined celebrity. 

All, alas ! argued equally in vain — 
the self-accusing old man seemed deter- 
mined to refuse consolation in whatever 

shape. 
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shape, dress, or manner it approached,, 
and tottered hom<4 to his lodgings in a 
state of agitation which made the sur- 
rounding friendly group tremble for the 
effect it might produce upon his health. 

That Mr. St. Paul himself had simi- 
lar fears it is not unreasonable to conjec- 
ture, from the circumstance of his im- 
mediately summoning Sharkem to a 
private interview in his bedchamber, 
and employing him in drawing up his 
last will and testament — a fact almost 
immediately published in the family by 
the report of the master of the house 
and his two sons, who were called upon 
as subscribing witnesses. The execution 
of this important document, which pro- 
bably the dislike alluded to in the early 
part of this work, of having his intend- 
ed 
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ed heir known to any but himself, had 
made him thus long defer, seemed in a 
considerable degree to have composed 
his mind, for he afterwards sat down 
to supper witlf tolerable calmness, and 
smoked his subsequent pipe with a com- 
placency of demeanour scarcely to be 
expected when the hand of Rodney, 
which had for the last four years regu- 
larly folded and presented his paper- 
lighters, was no longer extended to as- 
sist him. 

A soothing night-draught, prepared 
from his Yorkshire physician’s recipe, 
and administered by the attentive Mr. 
William, procured the worthy old gen- 
tleman a night of uninterrupted sleep, 
which had such a restorative effect, that 
tile following day shone upon him so 

altogether 
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altogether himself, that he requested 
they might coin 1 hence their travels 
home without delay. 


'CHAT- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Soon as they mov’d beyond tiie city bounds, 

Th’ attentive friend topography expounds, 

Declares the owner of each seat, relates 
His pedigree progressive through its dates, 

Makes various th’ advancing road beguile 
And vest instruction with amusement’s smile. 

At the still hour when solxjr Evening draws 
Along the fading scene her veil of gauze. 

The spiry tow’rs beginning to appear. 

Announce the hoary domes of learning near. 

Dr. Brown's Philemon . 


Protracted preparations were unne- 
cessary for our home-bound travellers; 
to the ancient city of Winchester they 


were 
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were therefore able to proceed that very* 
evening. 

Mr. William having the choice of 
their route northward, and aware of his 
old cousin’s taste for antfquities, with a 
laudable desire of ^diverting his mind 
from the recent privation, contrived to 
introduce as many objects of that de- 
scription into their journey as possible ; 
and from the good effect produced by a 
survey of the ancient walls, gateways, 
and buildings — above all, the venerable 
cathedral of Winchester, the tomb of 

^ m 

many a royal and sacred personage, he 
was convinced that he could not have 
devised an expedient more likely to in- 
sure success. 

Oxford next presented 

" Her fretted pinnacles, her fanes sublime. 

Her tow’rs that wear the mossy vest of tune ; 

Jlei 
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i l|er maasy piles of old magnificence* 

At once tlie pride of learning and defence; 

Her cloisters’ pale, that, length’niug to the sight. 

To contemplation step by step invite ; 

Her high-archM walks, where oft the whispers clear 
Of harps unseen have swept the poet’s ear*.” 

Among these they wandered with sc 
much satisfaction, that three days elaps- 
ed before the ancient squire gave the 
word for resuming the march ; even the 
charges for this long sojourn at the Star 
Inn were considered reasonable, when 
the treat which perambulating the uni- 
versity was taken into the account. 

Straight lines are said to be invariably 
destructive of beauty; this I conclude 
that Mr. William St. Paid thought held 
ge>od, even in travelling, for more ser- 
pentine movements were seldom ob- 
servable in any journey than that he 


• Warton’i Isis. 


was 
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■was now directing : instead of pursuing* 
the regular road, to Warwick, they 
branched, t off for Gloucestershire, and 
paid a visit to Berkeley Castle, than 
which there is not a finef or better kept 
specimen remaining in England of the 
baronial residence* of former times; it 
was just the spot to delight Mr. St. 
Paul, and he would have been gratified 
fully if he could have divested his mind 
of the recollection that the walls which 
encompassed him were stained with 
blood — the courts which he trod had 
echoed with the expiring cries of the 
most cruelly-murdered king, Edward 
the Second. 

If he were thus gratified at Berkeley, 
what may we not suppose his feelings 
to have been, on approaching those 

stately battlements which once o’er-ca- 

9 * 

L 2 nopied* 
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nopied the renowned Guy earl of War- 
wick, and yet form the princely resi- 
dence of his noble representatives? — 
Here all the splendours of Gothic mag- 
nificence burfit upon him at once : the 
grand gateway, opening through a ma- 
chicolatcd curtain of .communication be- 
tween two embattled towers, in itself 
a study for the antiquary, threw him 
into ecstacies, the charm of which dis- 
solved not until the guide announced 
that they had gone through every part 

of the castle. 

- . 

With feelings similar to those of a 
poet, who, after wandering many “ a 
charmed hour" in the regions of imagi- 
nation, is obliged to descend to the com- 
mon paths and every-day circumstances 
of life — or those of a young female, who, 
from reveries of majors and captains, is 

roused, 
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roused, like sir Arthur Acheson’s lady 
in dean Stvift, With Hannah’s informa- 
tion that some “ fusty dull runt" of a. 
parson has called on her to Walk — with 
feelings, I repeat, like these, did Mr... 
St. Paul turn his steps from Warwick 
Castle, and “ take his melancholy way” 

to the Inn, where the modern 

furniture, and a large sashed window, 
admitting, instead of tl a dim religious 
light,” the vulgar blaze of day, could 
scarcely convince him he was not living 
in the age when the scenes which had 
so strongly captivated his fancy were 
peopled “ by knights in mail, and hel- 
met-proof.” 

The next place at Which they paused 
was the busy tdwn of Birmingham, 
which containing nothing “ lit the old 
squire's way,” he was not Sorry to <)nitf ■ 
l 3 though 
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though he had that consideration for the 
taste of others, not to do so ■without 
allowing sufficient time for his com- 
pagnons de voyage to go through the 
usual shew-places. 

The Soho surprised them w'ith its 

o 

multiplicity of articles, from the pon- 
derous steam-engine to the minutest 
toy. Clay’s manufactory completely 
astonished, for in it they beheld the 
most correct and luminous imitations of 
the choicest India cabinet- ware pro- 
duced from the very coarsest species of 
brown paper. 

At Derby, the silk-mills and porce- 
lain-works came in for a full share of 
admiration, and naturally gave birth to 
the reflection that “ the English gentry 
display as little taste as patriotism when 
they send abroad for articles of shew 

and 
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and luxury, which they might obtain at 
home infinitely more elegant in design 
and execution.” 

In gratitude for the old gentleman’s 
patience in not hurry ing-a way his friends 
from these wonderful exhibitions of hu- 
man ingenuity, .Mr. William contrived 
him a particularly acceptable reward, by 
conducting him unexpectedly to Had- 
don Hall and Hardwick, the former be- 
longing to the It d family, the latter 

to the D of D . They may 

both, in some respects, be considered as 
deserted mansions, and can neither of 
them, in any respect, bear a comparison 
with the castles of Warwick or Berke- 
ley; yet each had some peculiar charm 
which recommended it strongly to the 
owner of Napperton Abbey : Hardwick 
in particular presented specimens of an- 

cienk 
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pient furniture extremely cUriolir and 
well preserved ; and, what added to their 
importance, in one of the apartments 
the high-canopied bed, stuffed chairs, 
and their accompaniments, had remain- 
ed without the smallest change since 
used by the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scotland, during the early part 
of her confinement under the earl of 
Shrewsbury : this circumstance prepared 
them to read, with more than common 
interest — 

M Buxton ! whose fume thy baths will ever tell, 
"•Vfcr/n I perhaps shall see no more, farewell !’* 

signed “ Maria Scotuc,” which they found 
preserved on an ancient square of glass 
in their sleeping-quarters, “ the Hull” 
at Buxton. 

Such frequent and considerable devia- 
tions from the direct road delayed their 

arrival 
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arrival at TVapperton Abbay so many 
days beyond the .time when Mr. Wil- 
liam’s letter, announcing their departure 
from Portsmouth, requested that his old 
cousin’s bed and apartment might be 
well aired, as to occasion no small de- 
gree of alarm to the affectionate Mrs. 
Mary ; for, aware of her brother’s gene- 
ral punctuality in fulfilling engagements, 
she could not avoid ascribing his non- 
appearance to illness. Seasonable', there- 
fore, truly seasonable was the relief af- 
forded when she beheld Mr. St. Paul’s 
travelling carriage stop at the gate, and 
saw Him alight from it with an activity 
quite equal to that he had exhibited on 
departure. 

Aware of his sister’s companions dur- 
ing his absence, Mr. St. Paul had inti- 
mated to her, through the medium of 

his 
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his amanuensis, that her’WRfcd- them to 

continue at the Abbey until he felt him-- 

4 

self quite re-established there after his 
return ; and this he delayed acknowledg- 
ing for such a length of time, that a 
truly welcome epistle from Rodney had 
reached Napperton before the family- 
party were dispersed. 


END OF VOE. X. 


•PfiYited by J. Darling. Lcadenhall-Strcet, London. 






